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Ludwig Ernest Fuerbringer, 1864—1947 


In the early morning of Tuesday, May 6, the Lord called 
Dr. Ludwig Ernest Fuerbringer to his eternal rest. More than 
fourscore years he was permitted to live and labor on this earth. 
His ministerial training he received at Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, and at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis. After a pastorate 
at Frankenmuth, Mich., from 1885 to 1893, he served on the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, for a period of fifty years. The 
theological faculty of our sister synod in Australia honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and Valparaiso with the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. Besides his work in the classroom 
at the Seminary, he for more than forty-five years (1896—1912; 
1917—1947), until a few weeks before his departure, edited Der 
Lutheraner. Most conscientiously and diligently he devoted him- 
self to these two tasks as his life’s chief work. For many years 
he was Synod’s Corresponding Secretary for Foreign Relations; 
President of the Synodical Conference; he also served on synodical 
boards, such as the Board of Foreign Missions, the Committee on 
Constitutional Matters, the Committee on Higher Education, and 
the Committee of Hymnology and Liturgics. For many years he 
edited Synod’s Statistical Yearbook. He also edited Dr. Walthers 
Briefe, Men and Missions Series, Die evangelischen Perikopen des 
Kirchenjahrs, two editions of M. Guenther, Populaere Symbolik. 
Among his own writings may be mentioned: Theologische Her- 
meneutik, Liturgik, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament, a brief commentary on the Book of Job, 
and Eighty Eventful Years (his autobiography). Dr. Fuerbringer 
was a frequent contributor to Lehre und Wehre and to its suc- 
cessor, the ConcorpiA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, to which he con- 
tributed the following articles: 

Paulus in Athen. I, 735 ff.; 804 ff. 
Dr. F. Bente als Theolog. II, 416 ff. 
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A Page from Dr. Fuerbringer’s Commonplace Book 


Though Dr. Fuerbringer was blessed with a phenomenal memory, he 

carefully noted choice morsels in his commonplace book. We found a 

bookmark at the page which is herewith reproduced as a memorial to 
a Christian scholar 
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Dr. F. Pieper als Theolog. II, 721 ff.; 801 ff. 

Gedaechtnisrede auf Dr. Geo. Mezger. III, 81 ff. 

Die Klagelieder Jeremias IV, 161 ff. 

Praesidialrede. IV, 11 ff. 

Die persoenliche Weisheit Gottes. IV, 241 ff.; 321 ff; 401 ff. 

Die rechte Mitte in der Liturgie und Ordnung des Gottes- 
dienstes. V, 257 ff.; 337 ff.; 417ff.; 520 ff. 

“May God Preserve unto Us a Pious Ministry!” VI, 12 ff. 

Kleine _— aus dem Galaterbrief. VI, 501ff.; 580 ff.; 
650 ff. 

Ueber Buecherbesprechungen. VII, 581 ff. 

Pastoralkonferenzen. VII, 644 ff. 

Walther als Kirchenmann. VII, 721 ff. 

Kleine Hesekielstudien. VIII, 18 ff; 88ff.; 177 ff.; 252 ff.; 
331 ff.; 414 ff. 

Kleine Danielstudien. IX, 268ff.; 337ff; 420ff.; 495 ff; 
579 ff.; 648 ff. 

Kleine Prophetenstudien. X, 595 ff.; 742 ff.; 816 ff. 

Kleine Prophetenstudien. XI, 426 ff.; 498 ff.; 581 ff. 

Leading Thoughts on Eschatology in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. XIII, 183 ff.; 265 ff.; 321 ff.; 401 ff; 511 ff.; 
591 ff.; 641 ff. 


Dr. Fuerbringer took his Christianity very seriously and sin- 
cerely devoted his life to his Lord and Savior. He was a scholar. 
He had a good knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; was well 
versed in theology; was a diligent student of Luther’s writings 
and, above all, of the Holy Scriptures. He was a peace-loving 
man, so much so that he dreaded to become involved in any strife. 
He was a very agreeable colleague on the faculty, always respect- 
ing the opinions of others and not showing any personal feelings 
when others did not agree with him. He loved his students and 
was highly respected by them. He had a remarkable memory, 
being able to recall names and family histories of his students of 
many years ago. And, finally, he was always a gentleman, polite, 
never overbearing, always having a friendly word and pleasant 
smile for everyone. If he knew this was written about him, he 
would say: “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give glory, for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake,” Ps. 115:1; 
or with Paul the Apostle: “By the grace of God I am what I am,” 
1 Cor. 15:10. 

Dr. Fuerbringer told the writer years ago: “When I am 
seventy years old, I ought to retire; if I have not enough sense 
at that time to do so, please remind me of what I have said.” And 
he did hand in his resignation to the Board of Control, but it 
was not accepted until four years ago, when he had served fifty 
years on the Seminary faculty. “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant!” J.H.C. Far - 
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Haec Dixit Dominus 
By TH. ENGELDER 


Is there such a thing as doctrinal certainty? Luther says: 
“The preacher must not pray the Lord’s Prayer and ask for 
forgiveness of his sin after his sermon (if he be a true 
preacher), but must proudly declare with Jeremiah: Lord, 
‘Thou knowest: that which came out of my lips was right be- 
fore Thee’ (Jer. 17:16); yea, he should declare boldly with 
Paul and all the Prophets and Apostles: ‘Haec dixit Dominus, 
God Himself hath said this.’ Et iterum: ‘In this sermon I have 
been an apostle and prophet of Jesus Christ. Here it is not 
necessary, not even good, to ask for the forgiveness of sins. 
For it is God’s Word, not mine, and so there can be no reason 
for His forgiving me; He can only confirm and praise what 
I have preached, saying: “Thou hast taught correctly, for 
I have spoken through thee, and the Word is mine.” Any- 
one who cannot say this of his preaching should refrain from 
preaching, for he would only be lying and blaspheming God.” 
(St. L. Ed., XVII: 1343.) 

That is the voice of Christian certainty. The Christian 
theologian and the Christian layman should be, and is, sure 
that the doctrine he preaches and believes is God’s truth. He 
bases his doctrine (1) not on the words of men, but on the 
sure Word of God; and (2) not on somebody’s interpretation 
of Scripture, but on Scripture itself. 


I 


Thesis XXI of Walther’s The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church the True Visible Church of God on Earth declares: 
“The Ev. Lutheran Church is sure that the teaching contained 
in its Symbols is the pure truth, the divine truth, because it 
agrees with the written Word of God in all points.” The 
Christian is absolutely sure that the article which teaches the 
eternal deity of Christ is the eternal truth, because the Word 
of God, which “is truth” (John 17:17), teaches it. When we 
hear Scripture declare: “This [Jesus Christ] is the true God” 
(1 John 5:20), we say: “Haec dixit Dominus.” And when 
we proclaim the deity of Jesus, we declare with full assurance: 
“Haec dixit Dominus.” We Christians boldly declare that 
the sinner is justified, converted, saved, by grace alone, with- 
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out works, for the Bible, “the faithful Word” (Titus 1:9), says 
that in so many words, Rom.3:28; Eph. 2:8-9. We are 
divinely assured that in the Lord’s Supper Christ gives us 
His very body and blood to eat and to drink, for He Himself 
said: “This is My body,” and His Apostle, His mouthpiece, 
declared: “The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ?” 1 Cor. 10:16. Can we have the assur- 
ance that our Bible is divinely inspired, true in every par- 
ticular, infallible? Scripture, which “cannot be broken” (John 
10:35), which is the “sure Word of Prophecy” (2 Pet. 1:19), 
says just that. It declares: “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God,” 2 Tim.3:16. And again: “Scripture can- 
not be broken,” John 10:35. When we preach a sermon on 
Verbal Inspiration and proclaim that every book of the Bible, 
every chapter, every verse, and every word is God’s eternal 
truth, we do not close by saying: We maint be mistaken, but 
confidently declare: “Haec dixit Dominus.” 

That applies to every single article of the Christian faith. 
For we take all these articles from the sure and faithful Word, 
which cannot lie. “The Ev. Lutheran Church accepts no 
teaching as an article of faith which is not contained in God’s 
Word and is therefore not absolutely sure and certain” (Thesis 
XIX in Walther’s essay). There could be no doctrinal cer- 
tainty if we had produced the doctrine or if some great theo- 
logian or philosopher guaranteed its truth. “When we say: 
That man has said it, or: The councils have decreed it, you 
are building on sand” (Luther, XI: 1399). But we base our 
doctrine on the firm rock of God’s Word. If we preached our 
own wisdom and conceit, we would speak in a very subdued 
voice. But since we can say with Luther: “I have by the 
grace of God most diligently compared all these articles with 
the Scriptures time and again,” we shall say with Luther: 
“IT confess my faith point by point [concerning all the articles 
of our religion], before God and all the world, in which I in- 
tend to abide until my death and therein (so help me God!) 
to depart from this world and to appear before the judgment 
seat of Jesus Christ” (Luther’s Confession of Faith, XX: 1094. 
See Concordia Triglotta, p. 981). Those who know their “doc- 
trine to be supported by firm testimonies of Scripture,” “to 
be built upon solid testimonies of the truth, which cannot be 
shaken,” upon “the pure and immutable truth of God’s Word,” 
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will go on to say: “We are sure concerning our doctrine and 
confession. ... This confession we will retain to our last 
breath, when we shall go forth from this life to the heavenly 
fatherland to appear with joyful and undaunted mind and 
with a pure conscience before the tribunal of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Preface to the Christian Book of Concord, Cone. 
Trigl., pp. 7—21.) The subjective certainty of the Christian 
is based on the objective certainty of God’s Word. It is only 
because God’s infallible Word guarantees the truth of the 
Christian doctrine that we are sure of our Christian doctrine. 
But since “the Scriptures are our guarantee, they embolden 
us to challenge even an angel from heaven” (Luther XV: 
13—49). Standing on Scripture, the believer is sure of his 
position and knows that he cannot be wrong. “Faith teaches 
and holds to the truth; for it clings to Scripture, which does 
not lie or deceive” (Luther XI:162).—JIs there such a thing 
as doctrinal certitude? Luther: “A theologian and preacher 
must not say: ‘Lord, forgive me if I have taught what is 
wrong’; but of everything that he teaches in public and writes 
he must be sure that it is absolutely true and say: ‘God has 
spoken, taught, written this; it is His Word, therefore it is 
the sure truth” (XXII:1507).1 There are men who receive 
the Word of Holy Scripture, “not as the word of men, but 
as it is in truth, the Word of God,” and to them the Gospel 
comes “with much assurance” (1 Thess. 2:13; 1:5). There 
are men who are able to close their presentation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine with a “Haec dixit Dominus.” 

Subjective certainty is based on the objective certainty 
of God’s Word. We are sure of our doctrine, because it is 
taken from Scripture. And, what is more, this firm, unshak- 
able reliance on Scripture is created by Scripture itself. The 
Word of God communicates its strength and firmness to 
those who accept it. It comes to them with “power” (1 Cor. 
2:4), “with much assurance.” Standing on this rock, the 
Christian himself becomes a rock. Luther: “Man is certus 
passive, sicut Verbum Dei certum est active. Where this 
Word takes possession of the heart by true faith, it makes the 





1 The Christian preacher will after every sermon implore God’s 
forgiveness. He may have said things that lacked Scripture authority, 
and he may have been somewhat hesitant about telling God’s truth 
plainly. But he is certainly not going to ask God to forgive him that 
he spoke God’s Word so boldly and asked all men to accept it. 
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heart as firm, sure, and certain as it is itself, unmoved, stub- 
born, hard in the face of temptation, the devil, death, and 
anything whatsoever, in proud confidence laughing to scorn 
all that spells doubt and fear, ire and wrath, for it knows that 
the Word of God cannot lie.” (III:1887.) Begotten by in- 
corruptible seed, by the Word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever (1 Pet. 1:23), faith is living confidence, unwavering 
certainty, glad assurance. And when our assurance wanes, 
we need only go to our dear Bible to have our strength re- 
stored. “As soon as I take up a Psalm or passage of Scrip- 
ture, it shines and burns into the heart and gives me new 
courage and © aew mind” (VIII:749f.). When the world 
scoffs at the doctrine of salvation by grace alone and my 
flesh begins to doubt, I take up Romans 3:28, and my heart 
rejoices over the wondrous ways of God. When ten thousand 
professors tell you that the doctrine of verbal inspiration is not 
in agreement with the facts, all you need to do is to ponder 
prayerfully 2 Tim.3:16 or 2 Pet.1:21 or John 10:35, and 
these almighty words will inspire you to declare with divine 
assurance: “Haec dixit Dominus.” ? 

This voice of doctrinal certitude has to a- great extent 
been hushed within Christendom. It is not heard in the wide 
domain of the Pope. Naturally not, for Catholic theology 
says: “Haec dicit ecclesia; haec dicit Papa.” And what is the 
situation in the Protestant lands? Professor William Childs 
Robinson describes it thus: “Our day has lost her anchor in 
the Word of God and is wandering hither and thither in a 
feverish quest for something that is certain and stable. . 
The chord of certainty is absent from the harp of Neo-Prot- 
estantism. In place of assurance there is only the lure of 
a quest; in place of the sure Word of prophecy only the 
variables of human opinion. The relative, tentative, prag- 
matic, fleeting and mutually contradictory opinions of men 





2 Divine assurance. At the 1884 convention of the Synodical Con- 
ference, Walther said: “Note that our thesis uses the word: ‘divinely 
assured. For the Turks, too, are sure of their faith, so sure that they 
die for it or go into the pesthouse and carry the corpses out on their 
shoulders. . . . But the false teachers cannot be divinely assured of 
their doctrine, for only the Word creates divine assurance.” (Pro- 
ceedings, p. 50.) The fact that the false teacher preaches his doctrine 
with great assurance should not shake our assurance and make us 
doubt the truth and certainty of God’s Word. Heartened and em- 
boldened by God’s Word, we tell him: Your assurance is not of God. 
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have usurped the place of the absolute, the eternal, the un- 
changing truth of God.” (What Is Christian Faith? pp. 15—21.) 
The modern Protestant frowns upon doctrinal certitude. Ralph 
W. Sockman declares: “When we start on the search for 
religious certainty and authority, we must realize that we 
travel in the realm of values and cannot, therefore, demon- 
strate absolute proof. ‘Man,’ says M. Murry, ‘cannot accept 
certainties, he must discover them.’ To be ‘dead certain’ 
would be deadly.” (Recoveries in Religion, p. 36.) Charles 
S. Macfarland: “Let theology remain the queen of sciences, 
but perhaps the noblest achievement of the human intellect 
is the realization of its fallibility and frailty” (Christian Unity 
in Practice and Prophecy, p. 158). M. H. Krumbine (an ex- 
Lutheran): “The religion of a healthy mind will have to be 
intellectually sceptical. The one point at which science has 
qualified the task of religion unrestrainedly is in its attitude 
towards truth. Since the rise of science, truth will have to 
remain tentative. ... There is no such thing as absolute 
truth; there are only hypotheses that work rather well, etc., 
etc.” (Ways of Believing, p.120.) The modern Protestant 
frowns upon certainty and is proud of his attitude of uncer- 
tainty. J. S. Whale praises Lessing for “his profound re- 
mark: ‘If God held in His right hand all truth and in His left 
only the ever-active impulse to search for truth, even with 
the condition that I must always make mistakes, and said to 
me, “Choose!” I should humbly bow before His left hand 
and say: “Father, give me this. Pure truth belongs to Thee 
alone.”’” (The Chr. Answer to Prayer, p.49.) E. Grubb: 
“The indiscriminate use of Scripture as a single source of 
equal value . . . will, it is hoped, soon pass away never to 
return. The new view does not, it may be urged, give the 
same certainty as the old. But if the old is becoming in- 
credible, what then? May we not be meant to understand 
that the desire for infallibility is itself unhealthy?” (The 
Bible, Its Nature and Inspiration, p. 240.) They glory in their 
lack of convictions and say with Professor Gajus G. Atkins: 
“Tt may be that one cross the spiritually sensitive and cour- 
ageous man will have to bear for a long time now is the 
cross of uncertainty.” (Christianity and the Creative Quests,” 
p. 174.) 

The spirit of present-day skepticism, says W. A. Caudler, 
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“believes that nothing ought to be believed with the con- 
fidence of settled faith. This incertitude is praised as the 
becoming posture of a cultured mind and applauded as the 
attitude of one who has attained lofty superiority to all 
prejudice. .. . However excusable men may be for enter- 
taining definite and certain beliefs about anything else, they 
cannot be allowed to hold more than professional and transi- 
tory views concerning matters of religious faith.” (Christ 
and the Creed, p.29.) Even the liberal Christian Century 
deplores this state of affairs. “Nothing is so pathetic in mod- 
ern Protestantism as its confusion over its own faith. It 
stands hesitant and uncertain in the presence of a society 
which has become indifferent to its appeal. The Church has 
passed out of the consideration and even the respect of vast 
numbers representing the sophisticated portion of the com- 
munity. It confronts this condition with two competing 
strategies: that of an opaque and wooden conservatism against 
whose preachments the ears of the ‘emancipated’ are scorn- 
fully deaf; and that of a sycophantish liberalism which is 
engaged in adjusting and adapting Christianity to the ‘re- 
ligious values’ which it pretends to find in the prevailing 
secularism. It is hoped thus to make ‘religion’ respectable 
and palatable.” (April 25, 1945, p.512.) The same issue 
prints a letter to the editor which says: “. . . There was a 
time when Protestants took seriously the truth which is in 
Christ. All they seem to care about now is ‘ecumenicity.’ ” — 
The Apostle aptly described modern Protestantism when he 
spoke about “children tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine” (Eph. 4:14), “carried about 
with divers and strange doctrines” (Heb. 13:9), “ever learn- 
ing and never able to come to the knowledge of truth” 
(2 Tim. 3:7). 

The doctrinal uncertainty of modern Protestantism is 
further evidenced by its readiness to exchange the old doc- 
trine for new ones. It is necessary, say the moderns, that the 
old Christian doctrine be adjusted to present conditions, sup- 
plemented, improved, remodeled. Von Hofmann contended 
that it is the business of the theologian “die alte Wahrheit 
auf neue Weise zu lehren und sie, gehorsam der Fuehrung des 
Geistes Gottes, zu mehren.” It goes against our grain to 
reproduce such statements, but truth compels us to do it. 
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V. Ferm repeats Von Hofmann’s statement: “Much water has 
passed under the bridge since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” But we must “make readjustments with the find- 
ings of the best Biblical scholarship and interpretation, with 
the recent scholarship.” (What Is Lutheranism? p. 279.) 
K. Barth: “Von der Antwort, die das Wort Gottes gibt, 
koennen wir niemals als von einer fertigen Groesse reden. 
Die Frage nach unserer Existenz ist in jedem Augenblick neu 
da; eben darum ist es unmoeglich, dass das Wort eine ein 
fuer allemal geltende Erkenntnis bietet.” (Luthardt-Jelke, 
Kompendium der Dogmatik, p. 53.) C.H. Dodd: “The method 
of reading the Pauline epistles as a set of documentary proofs 
for a fixed scheme of theology has resulted in giving a quite 
erroneous idea of Paul’s real thought and, still more, in effec- 
tually concealing Paul the man behind a theological lay 
figure” (The Authority of the Bible, p.12). C.S. Macfarland: 
“The fact is, the last word was not spoken yesterday and 
will not be today” (Op. cit., p.157). H. L. Willett: “There is 
no closed circle of divine revelation. God is ever speaking 
to the race through the mutations of human experience and 
through the lives of choice and elect souls who perceive more 
fully than their fellows the vision of truth.” (The Bible 
Through the Centuries, p. 300.) 


The moderns tell us that the Christian consciousness 
changes and so the doctrine that this consciousness demands 
must change. Schleiermacher: “The New Testament is the 
record of the Christian consciousness of the apostolic age; 
but the Christian consciousness of a later age may be differ- 
ent, and in so far as it may differ it has a right to supersede 
the record of the Christian consciousness of the early Church.” 
To this Dr. Patton adds: “The outcome of this principle would 
be that the Christian consciousness being in a state of con- 
scious flux, no one can predict what the consciousness of the 
next age will affirm, and therefore no one can put much con- 
fidence in what the Christian consciousness of the present 
age will confirm” (see Theol. Monthly, VI, p. 373). But Wil- 
liam Temple, Archbishop of York, says: “We shall not sup- 
pose that it is the task of the Christian theologian to go on 
saying in every generation what was said by all his prede- 
cessors. The reason why theology must always be changing 
is that it represents a relationship between an unchanging 
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God and a changing world.” (The Church and Its Teaching.) 
H. F. Rall: “Leaders tried to establish authoritative forms of 
organization and belief which should remain unchanged; but 
even apart form its decisions, the Church itself never re- 
mained the same in any two generations. ... Christianity 
has been a religion of freedom and change and advance.” 
(A Faith for Today, pp. 38,40.) And E. H. Delk agrees with 
all this: “The final appeal is made to Christian conscious- 
ness. ... There have always stood clear-eyed and honest 
champions of the necessity and right of Christian experience 
to interpret and enforce the truths of our holy faith... . 
Personal experience must be supplemented and balanced by 
other personal experiences in order to group the whole human 
spiritual experience. ... It is this fact which makes the 
theology a progressive science and religious life.” (Lehre u. 
Wehre, 59, p. 157.) 

And so these men have nothing but contempt for those 
who, like the old-fashioned Lutherans, still cling to the old 
doctrine. Christendom declares: “Lutheranism still thinks in 
the dialectic of the Reformation. ... What has served its 
day must be removed.” (II, 4, pp. 437,575.) E. E. Aubrey: 
“Out of the stuff of human life theology is born.” “This 
often meant that they became fixated in loyalty to an old 
faith which was being modified and modernized in the old 
country. The Missouri Synod Lutherans came to be more 
conservative than the Lutheran Church in Germany and even 
sent missionaries back to the old country to overcome ‘defec- 
tions’ there.” (Living the Christian Faith, p.36.) F. A. 
Kantonen: “I am convinced that the highest kind of scholar- 
ship can flourish only in such an institution as the Lu- 
theran Church, a fellowship of believers not content with 
ready-made doctrine or institution, but ever searching the 
Scriptures for new truths and ever receptive and obedient 
to the Spirit of the living God” (The Lutheran, Jan. 2, 1936). 
And that, says the Christian Century, applies to all Churches. 
“Perhaps all can be right, even though they differ.... There 
is no unalterable doctrine, no system of doctrine which shall 
be valid to all eternity,” to say which would betray “an opaque 
and wooden conservatism.” (Feb. 10, 1937.) And the Western 
Christian Advocate: “The heterodoxies of one day have be- 
become the orthodoxies of the next. ... New discoveries 
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have necessitated new statements of our faith. Our views 
of the Bible, our ideas as to God’s relationship to the world 
have got to be reconstructed. The Church is not here to 
insist upon a certain theory of inspiration.” (Dec. 22, 1927.) 
And G. A. Buttrick: “Meanwhile we should frankly admit 
the bankruptcy of ‘literal infallibility’ and under the guidance 
of the facts set out on the long hard quest for truth” (The 
Chr. Fact and Modern Doubt, p. 162). 


Is that the position of the Church? Ira M. Boswell puts 
it in the form of a parable. “Some years ago I saw a church 
building which had been partially destroyed by fire. A large 
sign across the front of the building bore these words: ‘This 
building will be changed to suit the tenants.’ Many are do- 
ing their utmost to nail a similar sign upon the Church of 
Christ. Those who nailed the sign across the burned building 
had the right to do so. But what right has any man or set of 
men to nail such a sign on the Church which Jesus built and 
purchased with His own blood? Those who have the sign 
and the nails and the hammers in their hands claim that the 
old building with its furniture has become crude and inade- 
quate, that it is out of date, and does not fit this age... . 
They undertake to remove the chief cornerstone, and say 
that there are many things they would not wish to restore. ... 
So they go merrily on with their human blueprints, remodel- 
ing the building to suit the tenants. They claim to be dynamic, 
not static, and insist that we must have a dynamic and not 
a static Church. They seem to forget that no man can be 
loyal to the ideal Church and at the same time discredit the 
historical Church.” (God’s Purpose Towards Us, p.66.) Lu- 
ther has this to say: “Thus all preachers too should be sure 
and say: ‘God says it, this is God’s Word; and when I preach 
God’s Word, that is as true as if I took an oath on it.’ Who- 
ever is not sure of it and cannot say: ‘God speaks it,’ should 
quit preaching; for he is not going to do anything good with 
such preaching.” (VI:879.) Pieper has this to say: “Today 
we have to call particular attention to the fact that Paul 
insists on the perfection and completeness of the Apostolic 
doctrine also over against such teachers as find it necessary 
to supplement and augment the doctrine of Christ on the 
pretense of a higher philosophical knowledge and spirituality. 
He says of all who believe the doctrine of Christ, preached 
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by the Apostles, that they ‘are complete in Him,’ Col. 2:9.” 
(Christliche Dogmatik, I, p.148.) And Scripture tells us: 
“Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which 
ye have been taught, whether by word or our Epistle,” 2 Thess. 
2:15. See also 1 Tim.6:14f. Also v.20; 2 Tim.3:14ff,; 
Titus 1:9; Acts 2:42. And Jude, v.3: “Ye should earnestly 
contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints.” 3 

The cause of this uncertainty and instability of doctrine 
is apparent. Study Buttrick’s statement: “Meanwhile we 
should frankly admit the bankruptcy of ‘literal infallibility’ 
and under the guidance of the facts set out on the long hard 
quest for the truth.” Give up the inspiration of the Bible, 
and nothing is left but uncertainty of doctrine. Every one of 
the men I mentioned is opposed to the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture —the only kind of inspiration that deserves the 
name —and every one of them is proclaiming the theology 
of doubt. Quoting K. Barth’s statement: “We said of church 
proclamation that from time to time it must become God’s 
Word; and we said the same of the Bible, that it must from 
time to time become God’s Word.” H. Sasse goes on to say: 
“The means of grace are thus limited for Barth. The preacher 
descending from the pulpit can never quote Luther and say 
with joyful assurance that he has preached the Word of 
God, ‘Haec dixit Dominus.’” (Here We Stand, p.161f.) And 
denying Verbal Inspiration, saying that the contents and 
thought of John 3:16 are indeed inspired, but not the words 
of John 3:16, he never knows how much of John 3:16 is 
inspired. “Da kann dir der Teufel alsobald ein Loch machen 
und eingeben: ‘Wie, wenn es falsch waere? wie, wenn sie geirrt 
haetten?’ Wenn dir eine solche Versuchung einkommt, so 





3 Men who insist on saying that our search for the truth must be 
lifelong and offer as Scripture proof for this idea 1 Cor. 13:9, 10, 12, should 
study the Proceedings of the Synodical Conference, 1888, p. 19: “Um diese 
These zu widerlegen, hat man sich berufen, zum Beispiel, auf 1 Cor. 13:9: 
‘Unser Wissen ist Stueckwerk, und unser Weissagen ist Stueckwerk.’ 
Man sagt, wir koennen niemals behaupten, wir haben die Wahrheit; 
da gelte es, niemals der christlichen Bescheidenheit vergessen. . . 
Die Antworten auf diese Einwuerfe sind schon in dem Vortrag des 
Referenten enthalten. In dem Spruch 1 Cor.13:9ff. hat Paulus unser 
Wissen in dieser Zeit im Vergleich mit dem in der Ewigkeit im Auge, 
nicht den Gegensatz zwischen Wahrheit haben und nicht haben.” Yes, 
we know only in part, but what we know in part we know. See 
F. Pieper, Chr. Dogmatik, I, p. 396. 
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liegst du schon hernieder. Darum musst du des Gewissen 
spielen, dass du keck und trotzig darfst sagen: ‘Das ist Gottes 
Wort; da will ich ueberlassen Leib und Leben und hundert- 
tausend Haelse, wenn ich sie haette.’ 1 Pet.4:11; 1 Cor, 
2:3,4,5.” (Luther, XI:1395.) “Beware, beware, I say, of 
this ‘divine-human’ Scripture! It is a devil’s mask; for at 
last it manufactures such a Bible after which I certainly would 
not care to be a Bible Christian, namely, that the Bible should 
henceforth be no more than any other good book, a book 
which I would have to read with constant discrimination in 
order not to be led into error.” (Walther, Lehre u. Wehre, 
1886, p. 76.) Or—and this amounts to the same thing — man 
is made the authority in religion. As a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly puts it: “The final basis of religious authority for 
you is yourself, your mind working on all that has come down 
in the religious tradition of Christianity and selecting and 
making your own those things which satisfy the requirements 
of your intelligence, of your moral judgment, of your spiritual 
hunger.... The basis of religious authority is shifting from 
the Bible to the individual.” (See Prophecy’s Light on Today, 
p.92.) But where man is made the authority in religion, 
there can be only doubt. Where this inscription is nailed to 
the Church: “In ecclesia non valet: Hoc ego dico, hoc tu dicis, 
hoc ille dicit, sed: Haec dicit Dominus” (Augustine), there 
you have a sure Word. But where human authority rules, 
there uncertainty rules. There men “are ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of truth” (2 Tim. 3:7). 

Nor to the assurance of salvation. These two things go 
together: assurance of salvation and assurance of the truth. 
Luther was so much concerned about certainty because he 
was so much concerned about his salvation. He declared: 
“Sollst du selig werden, so musst du des Worts der Gnaden 
so gewiss fuer dich selbst sein, dass, wenn alle Menschen an- 
ders spraechen, ja alle Engel Nein sagten, du dennoch koenn- 
test allein stehen und sagen: Noch weiss ich, dass dies Wort 
recht ist.” (VIII, 1003.) Edwin Lewis, who, by the way, does 
not believe in Verbal Inspiration, still declares: “ ‘Give us a 
sure word.’ This is the cry which we daily hear. ‘We are 
lost in a jungle; lead us to the highway. Tell us, is there 
nowhere one word which stands above all other words; no 
truth of rocklike quality which nothing can move?... Tell 
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us, must we always build up only to tear down?’...” (The 
Faith We Declare, p.188.) J. H. Leckie, who insists that 
“it is certainly true that the doctrine of Biblical inerrancy and 
plenary inspiration, in the old sense, is among the things that 
have been and the powers that are dead,” still cries out: “Re- 
ligion without certainty is religion without strength. ... It 
may be that the Church must ever wander a while in the 
desert; it may be that the word of reconciliation cannot be 
spoken till the thought and research of this age have per- 
formed their perfect work.” (Authority in Religion, pp. 50, 
54,64.) And T. A. Kantonen declares: “Souls homesick for 
eternity are left to the mercy of the moment. To have some- 
thing positive to say to our bewildered generation we must 
heed the apostolic advice: ‘Hold fast the form of sound words.’ 
... ‘I see on all sides,’ said Van Wyck Brooks, ‘a hunger for 
affirmations.’” (The Message of the Church to the World of 
Today, pp. 3,10.) It does not matter so much that the scien- 
tists have not yet agreed whether the Copernican or the 
Ptolemaic system is right. It is a matter of little importance 
whether the sun is one million or ten million miles distant 
from the earth. But the anxious sinner must know whether 
God is gracious to him. On this question there must be no 
doubt in his mind: “There are many good men to whom this 
doubt is more bitter than death” (Apology, Conc. Trigl., 
p. 291.) And “these things I will that thou affirm constantly,” 
Titus 3:8. “Therefore let all the house of Israel know as- 
suredly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ,” Acts 2:36. “Rooted and 
built up in Him and stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught,” Col. 2:7. 

The urgent needs of men demand that we speak to them 
with doctrinal certainty. And God’s admonitions require it. 
God will not have His Church play the role of a philosophical 
society which meets to debate the truth or falsity of proposi- 
tions set before it, but God has appointed the Church of the 
living God to be “the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. 
3:15), and wants it to speak His truth with assurance. “This 
confidence I have to God in Christ that my doctrine and 
preaching is truly God’s Word. If a man cannot be sure of 
this and would still be a teacher and ruler of the Church, it 
were better for him, as Christ says Matt. 18:6, that a mill- 
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stone were hanged about his neck and that he be cast into the 
sea, for he preaches and works nothing but the devil’s lies 
and death.” Thus Luther, XIII:839. Luther again: “What 
need would there be for a Church of God in the world, of 
what use would a Church be, if she wanted to waver and be 
unsure in her message or offer something new every day, now 
giving something, now taking away something?” (XVII: 1340.) 
And Pieper agrees with Luther. He says: “Wer die Wahrheit 
erst noch suchen will, der soll den Mund halten in der Kirche. 
. .. Wer vor die Christen als Lehrer hintritt, der soll gewiss 
sein, dass er Gottes Wort lehre.” (Vortraege ueber Walthers 
Die wahre sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden, p.156.) God's 
will and the needs of the Church are served only by unwaver- 
ing affirmations. 

To be sure, most men do not like to be served with such 
affirmations. Walther told us years ago: “Even in circles of 
so-called believers, people act as if they were shocked when 
they hear someone say: ‘I have found the truth. I am cer- 
tain concerning every doctrine of revelation.’ Such a claim 
is considered a piece of arrogance.” (Law and Gospel, p. 30.) 
Luther was charged with “megalomania, hallucinations, illu- 
sions, ‘transitory dementia’” (H. Boehmer, Luther in Light 
of Recent Research, p. 24). Luther was censured by Erasmus 
for “an obstinacy of assertion.” But that did not deter him. 
He wrote: “Not to delight in assertions is not the character 
of the Christian mind; nay, he must delight in assertions, or 
he is not a Christian. By assertion I mean a constant, adher- 
ing, affirming, confessing, defending, and invincible persever- 
ing. The Holy Ghost is not a skeptic, nor are what He has 
written on our hearts doubts or opinions, but assertions more 
certain and more firm than life itself and all human experi- 
ence.” (XVIII: 1674, 1680.) When he was accused of being 
“eigensinnig,” he declared that he was that, indeed, “eigen- 
sinnissimus” (see Th. Traub, Handreichung, p. 89). When he 
was defamed for this theological obstinacy, he declared: “I am 
as dogmatic as Holy Scripture.” He knew, of course, that if 
it had not been delivered to us in Scripture, it “would be not 
only absurd, but impious” to maintain these things, but as he 
was insisting on the truth of what was “delivered to us from 
above in Holy Scriptures” (XVIII:1674.), he declared: “In 
this book of mine I have asserted, and still do assert, and I wish 
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none to become judges but all to yield assent” (XVIII: 1969). 
“So will auch ich nichts hoeren, was meiner Lehre zuwider 
ist’ (IX:265). The Christian Century calls this an “opaque 
and wooden conservatism,” and a Lutheran journal spoke of 
such a mind as being “bull-dogmatic.” But will some men 
have the theologian say: Here is God’s Word, but I cannot 
rely on it? The Lutheran Church will not be guilty of the 
blasphemy of saying that certain doctrines held by it cannot 
be held with assurance. When two delegates to the meeting 
of the Synodical Conference in 1882 demanded that the con- 
ference admit the possibility of being in the wrong in its doc- 
trinal position, the answer was given: “So kann kein Christ 
stehen, der die Wahrheit des goettlichen Wortes erkannt hat.” 
(See Proceedings, p.43f.) The Holy Scriptures teach these 
things, and I shall not be permitted to teach and affirm and 
maintain the same? # 

No, no, since God said it, we shall say it, and we are in- 
fallibly sure of it. “Yes, so far as and so long as we take 
our position on the Word, we are infallible. In ourselves we 
are persons who are subject to error; yes, if we had to decide 
the matter, we could only err. But in so far as and because 
we stand on God’s Word, as it reads, we do not err in our doc- 
trine, but are infallible and can boldly say: ‘This is most 
certainly true.’ All doubt and all disputation ends as soon as 


4 The Lutheran Witness, August 7, 1898, wrote: “The Lutheran 
charges that Missouri claims for herself infallibility in doctrine and 
is, hence, papistic in principle. A week later the General Synod editor 
writes: ‘Our doctrinal system commits us to the infallible Scriptures.’ 
The editor, then, has a system of doctrines. He has something to teach 
people. What he teaches is from the Scriptures. That he is certain of. 
His system commits him to the Scriptures. The Scriptures are infallible. 
That, too, the editor is certain of. Now the question is: When the editor 
teaches doctrine of which he is certain that it is from the infallible 
Scriptures, may he, as does Missouri, with infallible certainty state in 
regard to all doctrines: ‘So Scripture teaches’? Again, if the editor had 
not such ‘divine conviction’ and ‘infallible certainty’ regarding his doc- 
trinal system, would he undertake to teach it to anybody? Really, we 
do not see why the kindly editor would be so eager to rule Missouri 
papistic on this point. . . . The aforementioned editor goes on to say 
unblushingly, in true Missourian, alias papistic, style: ‘Does any one 
suppose that the entire Lutheran Church would accept the doctrine of 
the Augsburg Confession, if it did not believe them to be in accordance 
with the inspired revelation of God?’ We can only say, in view of the 
editor’s remarks about Missouri’s papism, that we doubt whether to 
‘accept’ a doctrine, and to ‘believe it to be in accordance with the 
_—< revelation of God,’ means the same thing to the editor. It does 
with us.” 
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we can produce a clear statement of Scripture for our doc- 
trine. . . , 1 Thess. 2:13. Not because Paul preached it unto 
them, but because the Thessalonians received Paul’s word 
as God’s Word they were divinely sure of the doctrine.” 
(Proceedings, Central District, 1892, p. 29.) At the convention 
of the Synodical Conference in 1888 Dr. F. Pieper had stated: 
“In the doctrine we are not subject to error, but are infallible, 
in so far as and because we stand on God’s Word as it reads, 
We speak as God’s Word speaks. We need only repeat in 
our doctrines what God’s Word has so clearly told us; that is 
our whole art. The Lutheran Church insists that it possesses 
the sure, the whole truth because it accepts the sure, the 
whole truth, as it reads.” (Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 
1888, p.18.) In his “Vortraege” Dr. Pieper related: “We took 
up this subject three years ago in Milwaukee. I had said in 
the essay: ‘In the doctrine we are not subject to error, but 
are infallible, in so far as and because we stand on God’s Word 
as it reads.’ This statement has been making the rounds in 
Germany ever since. People are aghast over it. One can- 
not understand why within the Christian Church anyone 
should express doubt about the correctness of this statement. 
Is there any truth at all in the world if one can be in error 
when one takes his position on God’s Word, as it reads? when 
one speaks God’s Word, as it reads? That certainly would be 
the limit; in that case we close up our Bible and many other 
books, we close up our churches and say with Pilate: ‘What 
is truth?’” (P.148.) God has revealed the truth, and we 
shall say: “Haec dixit Dominus!” 

Men may stand aghast at such temerity, but we know 
that the Lord will not reprove us for it. “Therefore you can 
joyfully speak to Christ both when you die and at the Final 
Judgment in this manner: My dear Lord Jesus Christ, a dis- 
pute has arisen concerning Thy words in the Communion; 
some insist that they must be understood differently from the 
way they read. However, since they teach me nothing cer- 
tain but only confuse me and make me uncertain and neither 
want nor are able to prove their text in any way, therefore 
I have remained upon Thy text as the words read.” (Luther, 
XX:1037.) “No,” says Luther, “I will not thus fly about; 
He has said it, and that settles it; if He deceives me, I am 
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blessedly deceived. He has never once lied, and He cannot 
lie.” (XX:1780.) Haec dixit Dominus! © 

But, say some here, the Lord will tell Luther that he based 
his doctrine, not on Scripture, but on his interpretation of 
Scripture. Where does that leave Luther? ® 
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Light from the Papyri 
on St. Paul’s Terminology 
By ERIC C. MALTE 


The problem of defining the type of Greek in the Pauline 
Epistles has, in the past, afforded ample room for much con- 
troversy. It remained for Adolf Deissmann to discover that 
while the language of the New Testament differs from classical 
Greek, it is neither “Special Greek,” nor “Aramaic Greek,” 
nor “Biblical Greek”; still less is it “tired Greek” or “bad 
Greek.” 1 H.R. Minn says: 


“For the lucid explanation and substantial proof of the real 
character of New Testament Greek we are indebted to the 
mental alertness of the German scholar Adolf Deissmann. 
The story is an interesting one, a good instance of the potency 
of small things. In 1895, Herr Deissmann, at the time not a 
university professor or even a clergyman, but a young can- 


5 The Lutheran, February 3, 1927: “In those days men had con- 
victions that were as dear to them as life, and when they could not 
agree, they agreed to work apart. Controversy in those days was not 
condemned as seems to be the case today, for the new name for con- 
victions is ‘prejudices.’” Theological Monthly, 1926, p. 326: “Oh, for 
that fire of deep, honest conviction which burned in the hearts of our 
fathers and made them love and cherish the doctrines of the Bible as 
an immovable and everlasting foundation! Their firm conviction 
amounted to a consuming passion for the sacred teachings which would 
not entertain the thought of compromise with the gainsayers. Where 
you have such staunch convictions, unionism does not find a fertile 
soil.” Pieper’s “Vortraege, etc.,” p. 168: “Als man dem Kurfuersten von 
Sachsen auf dem Reichstage zu Augsburg andeutete, er koenne Land 
und Leute verlieren, wenn er bei der Augsburgischen Konfession bleibe, 
entgegnete er, er wolle lieber Land und Leute, als Gottes Wort ver- 
lassen. Wenn der Kurfuerst ein moderner Lutheraner gewesen waere, 
der erst feststellen wollte, was eigentlich goettliche Wahrheit sei, dann 
haette er gedacht: es ist doch besser, du behaeltst dein Reich, als dass 
du an der Augsburgischen Konfession festhaeltst.” 


6 Part II, the answer to this question, will appear in an early issue. 
1 Deissmann, Adolf. Light from the Ancient East. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton (1911); The New Testament in the Light of Modern 
Research. London: Hodder and Stoughton (1929). 
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didate for the ministry, a Privatdocent at Marburg, happened 
one day to be turning over in the University Library at 
Heidelberg a new section of a volume containing transcripts 
from the Berlin collection of Greek papyri. As he read, he 
was suddenly arrested by the likeness of these papyri to the 
language of the New Testament, with which he was familiar, 
Further examination served to deepen the initial impression, 
and he realized that he held in his hand the true key to the 
old problem.” 2 


Deissmann’s general conclusion regarding the language 
of the New Testament, namely, that it is the same language 
as found in the papyri, found enthusiastic and ardent ad- 
vocates in England in the persons of Dr. J. H. Moulton and 
Dr. George Milligan. 

To illustrate this factor regarding the language of the 
Pauline Epistles, a number of words found in Paul’s Letters 
will be examined by tracing their usage in the ordinary 
Greek of his day as revealed by the papyri. 


1. ’Anéyw 

Phil. 4:18 reads: “But I have all and abound.” The Greek 
text is dxéyw 5& navta xai aeguooevw. The word dxéyw was a 
technical expression regularly used in drawing up a receipt. 
In the passage quoted above, Paul expresses his gratitude to 
his friends in Philippi for their generous help and says: “I give 
you a receipt in full for all things.” 

Deissmann says: “I have long held that the word dxéywo 
is explainable by the papyri and ostraca.”* For the use of 
this word in the papyri we turn to a registration of a deed 
from the year 266 A. D.,* where the phrase occurs ds attéh 
GnéoYOv MAEd Gov Sid yELods éx ANHOOVG, “which I received from 
you forthwith from hand to hand in full.” In the same volume 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri the word occurs in a public ac- 
knowledgment of a contract of sale of arable land, with a share 
in appliances for irrigating.’ It is also found in a contract for 
the sale of a young female slave and her infant son at the 
price of 2,000 drachmae.* The constant recurrence of this 





2 Minn, H. R. Living Yesterdays, Dunedin and Wellington, A. H. 
and A. W. Reed (1939), p. 11. 


3 Deissmann, Adolf, op. cit., p. 110. 
4 P, Oxy. IX. 1200.24. 
5 P, Oxy. IX. 1208.16. 
6 P. Oxy. IX. 1209.23. 
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word in the sense of “I have received in full” as a technical 
expression in drawing up a receipt shows that it was well 
known to every Greek-speaking person of Paul’s day. 


2. "Andotodos 


In answer to the attacks made upon him by the false 
teachers Paul states with much emphasis in the very first 
lines of his Letter to the Galatians: “Paul, an Apostle (not of 
men, neither by men, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
who raised Him from the dead), and all the brethren which 
are with me, unto the churches of Galatia.”* To the Corin- 
thians, among whom similar attempts had been made to un- 
dermine his influence and authority as an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, he writes: “I am become a fool in glorying; ye have 
compelled me; for I ought to have been commended of you; 
for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest Apostles, though 
I be nothing. Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” § 

To trace the meaning of this word apostle, which occurs 
79 times in the New Testament and 29 times in Paul’s Letters, 
will prove of interest and profit to the student of the Pauline 
Epistles. Etymologically, it is derived from the Greek verb 
dnootéAAw, “I send forth.” Apostle refers to one sent forth, 
one commissioned as a representative or ambassador. 

The specific sense in which it is used in the New Testa- 
ment, namely, to designate one sent forth by the Lord Jesus 
Christ as His ambassador or special messenger, or to desig- 
nate anyone commissioned as a representative, is not the 
oldest usage of the word. Only very remotely does dxdotodos 
in classical Greek come near the special New Testament 
meaning it has today. In most cases the similarity does not 
extend beyond the mere outward form of the word. 

Originally the word dxdotodos was used as an adjective 
and then gradually as a substantive. In the earliest references 
in classical Greek we find it used as one of the technical 
terms connected with the science of navigation, especially 
military navigation. It is the word used when the Greeks 
spoke of sending out a fleet or an army. Then, in the course 
of years, it came to mean the fleet itself. Later on, its mean- 





7 Gal. 1:1-2. 8 2 Cor. 12:11-12. 
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ing was extended to include any group of persons who had 
been sent out for any particular purpose. For instance, it was 
used to specify a group of colonists. The leader of an expedi- 
tion, or the admiral, was called 6 dxdéotohos. 

However, in all these usages of the word its passive 
nature was always stressed. The activity and initiative of the 
Gxdéotokos himself never comes to the front. To denote a mes- 
senger or one commissioned as a representative the Greeks 
used dyyehos, moeofevtys, xjovg. The Greek xgogitat were 
the messengers of truth and served as the mouthpiece of 
the deity. 

The use of the word dxdéotodos by the Christians of the 
New Testament ushers in a totally new and different mean- 
ing of the word. In the New Testament it is used to desig- 
nate the particular messenger of the Lord Jesus Christ, or 
anyone who had been commissioned as a representative. That 
the New Testament usage of the term represents a departure 
from its earlier meaning is also evident from the fact that 
the Latin Church did not translate this word into the Latin 
church language, but took it over as a foreign word, apostolus. 

The papyri also reveal how foreign to the specific New 
Testament meaning the ordinary usage of this term was. 
In a papyrus of the second century A. D. it is used to designate 
a ship used in transporting grain from Egypt.® In this docu- 
ment, which is an account of the expenses of a grain transport, 
it is of interest to note that each dxdotohoc, or “ship,” is known 
by the name of its owner. 

In another papyrus, from the year 211A.D., a different 
sense is required. Hunt renders this translation: “whenever 
the boats collected in accordance with the orders of lading 
arrive.” 1° Here it evidently means the “bills of lading” ac- 
companying the shipment of grain. 

In the New Testament it is used to designate those who 
had been especially commissioned by Jesus Christ to be His 
witnesses before the world. It is the distinctive name of the 
Twelve, or Eleven, with whom Paul himself was counted, as 
he says in 1 Corinthians 15:7-9. Paul justified his being 
counted as an Apostle by the fact that he had been called to 
the office by Christ Himself. 





® P. Oxy. III. 522. 
10 P, Oxy. VII. 1103. 
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The term was also applied in a loose and more general 
sense to all who in any way bore witness of Christ. Luke 
uses the term when speaking of Barnabas in Acts 14: 4,14. 
The writer of the Letter to the Hebrews uses this term when 
referring to Christ as the One sent by the Father into the 
world and states that He was “faithful to Him that appointed 
Him.” 11 

Thus a loose and more general meaning of the word 
held its place side by side with its special and distinctive 
application to the Twelve. But never do we find this word 
used in the New Testament as it had been in earlier Greek. 
In Byzantine Greek the word is always a technical term 
referring to one of the Twelve or to Paul. Usually in second- 
century Greek among the Christians 6 déotoAos refers to Paul. 
To the Christians of that era Paul had become the Apostle 
par excellence. 

3. "Aooopav 

This word is found in three places in the Letters of Paul. 
We find it in 2 Corinthians 1:22: “Who hath also sealed us 
and given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” Again, 
we read (2 Cor. 5:5): “Now He that hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest 
of the Spirit.” The third place in which it is used is Ephesians 
1:14: “Which is the earnest of our inheritance until the re- 
demption of the purchased possession, unto the praise of His 
glory.” In each of these references the Holy Spirit is desig- 
nated as the degafwv given to the believers in Christ. 

Thayer !2 mentions that this word evidently passed from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks and thence into Latin. He gives 
the following definition: “an earnest, i. e., money which in pur- 
chase is given as a pledge that the full amount will sub- 
sequently be paid.” 

The word occurs frequently in the papyri. It is used to 
specify caution money, deposited by the purchaser and for- 
feited by him if the purchase is not completed. Kittel points 
out that the word was a technical business term and adds that 
the term “refers to a transaction by which one individual 





11 Heb. 3:1-2. 
12 Thayer, Joseph Henry. A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. New York: American Book Company (1899). 
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obligates himself to another person to fulfill certain stipula- 
tions.” 1% 

The meaning of “down payment, earnest money,” is well 
illustrated by a papyrus?!* mentioning a woman who was 
selling a cow and who received 1,000 drachmas as dogafdva. 
The meaning is evident, namely, that she received the 1,000 
drachmas as the down payment on the cow. 

Another papyrus,’ dating from A. D. 237, tells us of one 
Aurelius Asclas Philadelphus, president of the council of the 
village of Bacchias, who enters into an agreement with Au- 
relius Theon for the services of two dancing girls, evidently 
for some approaching Egyptian festival. These dancing girls 
are to receive “by way of hire 36 drachmas daily and by way 
of payment for the whole period three artabas of wheat and 
fifteen couples of delicacies, and for their conveyance down 
and back again three asses.” They are to receive so many 
drachmas txée deeapavos, “by way of earnest money,” on their 
promised salary. 

Similarly, in another papyrus, we read of Lampon, the 
mouse catcher, who was paid eight drachmas as doeaP@va “in 
order that he may catch the mice while they are young.” '® 

The use of this word in many business transactions as 
shown by the papyri helps us to understand clearly Paul’s 
use of it in two of his letters. The Holy Spirit, given to the 
believers in Christ here and now, is the down payment, as 
it were, the guarantee, that the full payment of their promised 
salvation will be made in due time by the Father in heaven. 


4, *Ataxtos, Gtaxtws, ataxtéw 


In 1 Thessalonians 5:14 the Apostle Paul urges the be- 
lievers in Thessalonica to “warn them that are unruly.” The 
marginal note in the King James translation (Concordia Edi- 
tion) suggests “disorderly” for the word “unruly.” The Greek 
word meaning to be “unruly,” or to conduct oneself in a 
disorderly manner, is Gtdxtwcs. It comes from the verb tdacow. 
This verb is a military term referring to the act of arranging 
soldiers in military order in their ranks. Thayer?!’ refers to 





18 Kittel, Gerhard. Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer (1933—1939). 

14 P, Par. 58. 16 P, Lond. VI. 920. 

15 P, Grenf. II, 67. _ 17 Op. cit. 
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Xenophon’s use of the verb to denote placing in a certain 
order. The verb dtaxtéw refers to soldiers marching out of 
order or quitting the ranks, thus being disorderly. The verb 
then came to mean “to be neglectful of duty, to be lawless.” 
There are examples of this verb having originally the conno- 
tation of riot or rebellion.'® 

The word is found only in the two Letters to the Thes- 
salonians. It occurs in the verb form in 2 Thessalonians 3:7. 
As an adjective it is used in 1 Thessalonians 5:14, and it ap- 
pears as an adverb in 2 Thessalonians 3:6,11. As Moulton 
and Milligan suggest,!® the words suggest certain remissness 
in daily work and conduct on the part of some Christians in 
the Thessalonian congregation. 

There is ample evidence for this translation furnished 
by the papyri. The meaning suggested by Moulton and Mil- 
ligan is supported by contemporary evidence from the papyri. 
In a papyrus dating from 66 A. D. we have a contract of ap- 
prenticeship.2° The father enters into an undertaking that if 
there are any days when his son “plays truant,” or “fails to 
attend,” dtaxtyoy, he is afterwards to make them good. It is 
interesting to note that all the conditions of the contract are 
meticulously laid down. The boy is to be supported and 
clothed during the whole period by his father on the condition 
that his master will give him five drachmas monthly on ac- 
count of his keep and twelve drachmas on account of his 
clothing at the end of the entire period. The word here used 
to denote playing truant is the same word used by St. Paul in 
speaking of certain of the Thessalonians. 

In one of the Oxyrhynchus papyri a weaver’s apprentice 
enters into a contract to appear for an equivalent number 
of days if from idleness or ill health or other reasons he ex- 
ceeds the twenty days’ holiday he is allowed in the year of 
his apprenticeship.”* 

This, then, was the fault of the Thessalonians. They were 
idling, playing truant. The coming of the Lord Jesus seemed 
to them to be so near at hand that it was no longer necessary 
for them to work. No doubt some of them thought: “Why 





18 Kittel, op. cit. 

19 Moulton, James Hope; and Milligan, George. The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament. London: Hodder and Stoughton (1914—1929). 

20 P, Oxy. II, 275. 21 P, Oxy. IV. 725. 
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should I go to work in the morning when before night Christ 
might come?” Paul urges them not to play truant and sug. 
gests that the best way to prepare for the coming of the 
Lord Jesus was to show themselves active and diligent in the 
discharge of their work and duty. 


5. Baoxaivw 


Paul asks (Gal.3:1): “O foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you that ye should not obey the truth, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified 
among you?” The word which he used for “bewitch,” Bas- 
xaiva, was taken from the popular belief in the power of the 
evil eye. 

Baikie devotes an entire chapter in his book to the use 
of magic formulae and enchantments as found in the papyri.” 
In one of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, dating from the year 
25 A. D., a certain Theon recommends his brother Heraclides 
to the notice of Tyrannus.”* Because of its brevity we give 
it in full: 

“Theon to his most esteemed Tyrannus, heartiest greet- 
ings. Heraclides, the bearer of this letter to you, is my 
brother. Therefore, I beg you with all my power to hold 
him as one recommended to you. I have also asked Hermias, 
my brother, in writing to communicate with you regarding 
this. You will do me the greatest favor if he gains your 
notice. But above all I pray that you may be in health un- 
harmed by the evil eye and faring prosperously. Goodbye.” 

Paul’s metaphor in Galatians was derived from this cur- 
rent superstition of the evil eye of his day. The word desig- 
nated either the fascination of an evil eye or some malignant 
influence arising from it. The turning of the Galatian Chris- 
tians to false teachers, and their being infatuated by false 
doctrine, Paul attributes to the baneful effect of some mys- 
terious power of evil. 


6. Aovioc, élevdeoos 
Living in a society in which it is estimated that more 
than half of the population belonged to the slave class,”* it is 
little wonder that Paul should often use the terms dovdoc, 





22 Baikie, James. Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting. London: 
The Religious Tract Society (1925). 


23 P, Oxy. II. 292. 


24 Goodspeed, Edgar J. Problems of New Testament Translation. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1940), p. 139. 
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“slave,” and édevbeoos, “free man.” The second word in his 
Letter to the Romans is dothos: “Paul, slave of Jesus Christ.” 
He uses the word more than twenty times in his Letters. 
He says (Phil. 2:7) that Christ took upon Himself the nature 
of a slave. In Christ slaves have all the rights of free men.”® 
He speaks of himself and his fellow Christians as the slaves 
of Christ.2* In Colossians 3:22-24 he gives special instruc- 
tions to slaves and in Colossians 4:1 to their masters. 

That Paul was fully aware of the meaning of the words 
he was using, and that his readers would at once get the 
full implication of his statements, is clear from such phrases 
as those found in Romans 6:17 and Titus 3:3, where he insists 
that all men by nature are the slaves of sin. Christians be- 
come free by the fact that Christ has bought them with a 
price. He uses the very formula for setting a slave free.” 
In Galatians 5:1 he urges Christians to “stand fast therefore 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” In the 


thirteenth verse of the same chapter he states: “For, brethren, 


ye have been called unto liberty.” In this verse he uses the 
phrase which was the formula commonly used at Delphi, 
Naupactus, and Tithora for the freeing of slaves.”® 

Christians, he says, cannot be slaves of men, because 
they have now become the slaves of Christ.2® The slave of 
Christ is, at the same time, free; he is the Lord’s freedman, 
even when he is outwardly the slave of a human master.*® 

The papyri help us to understand what has been called 
“the most important social problem of New Testament times,” 
the institution of slavery. The duties and rights of slaves and 
free men, the price paid for slaves in the market, the manner 
in which slaves might be freed, the price paid for the freeing 
of slaves—these and many other questions connected with 
the slavery problem are understood clearly in the light 
furnished by the papyri in countless instances. 

From the many documents that might be cited from the 
papyri as throwing light on the institution of slavery we 
have selected a contract for the sale of a young female slave 
and her infant son at the price of 2,000 drachmas.*! 





25 Gal. 3:28; Col.3:11; 1 Cor. 12:13. 

26 1 Cor. 7:22; Phil. 1:1; Col.1:7; 4:7, 12. 

27 Deissmann, op. cit., p. 328. 

28 Ibid., p. 328. 80 1 Cor. 7:22. 

29 Rom. 6:22; 6:18. 31 P, Oxy. IX, 1209. 
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“The year ... of the Emperors and Caesars Gaius Vibius 
Trebonianus Gallus and Gaius Vibius Aphinius Gallus Vel- 
dumianus Volusianus Pii Felices Augusti, Daisius . . . Phar- 
mouthi .. . at the city of Oxyrhynchus, before Aurelius Anti- 
pater also called Dionysius, farmer of the tax payable to the 
agoranomi. Aurelius Asclepiades also called Saras, son of 
Sarapon and Lucilla also called Demetria, of the city of 
Oxyrhynchus, aged about 32, with no distinguishing mark, 
has purchased from Aurelius Serenus also called Sarapion, 
son of Agathinus and Taposiris, of the said city, aged about 34, 
with no distinguishing mark, in the street, the female slave 
belonging to him named Tereus, aged about 21, fair, with a 
scar on her ... , together with her male nursling child 
named... who was purchased by him in accordance with a 
deed made through the said office of the agoranomi in the 
4th year of the Philippi in the month Phamenoth from the 


mother of the present purchaser, Aurelia Lucilla also called | 


Demetria, daughter of Euporus, son of Diogenes, her mother 
being Tauris also called Philumene, of the said city, and was 
born in her house, which slave together with the nursling the 
purchaser has forthwith received from the vendor just as 
they are and unrenounceable, free from epilepsy and external 
claims, Tereus having been examined as set forth in the 
former deed; and the price mutually agreed upon for the said 
slave and the nursling 2,000 drachmae of silver of the Imperial 
coinage, has been received by the vendor Aurelius Serapion 
also called Serenus from the purchaser Aurelius Asclepiades 
also called Saras from hand to hand. The vendor sells and 
guarantees the said slave with the nursling, his name, as 
aforesaid, in the same street, and to the purchaser’s question 
whether this has been rightly and fairly done the vendor has 
given his assent. Signatures: .... 


7. "EMoyaw 

The word édAoydaw appears in the shortest letter Paul 
wrote, namely, in his Letter to Philemon (v.18). It was a 
technical term used in business and bookkeeping circles. It 
meant to “set down to one’s account.” In a Rylands papyrus,” 
dating from the second century A.D., two women write to 
their steward and ask him to “put down to our account every- 
thing you expend on the cultivation of the holding.” The 
word used is éAAoyaw. 

In a contract from the year 237 A.D. two dancing girls 
are hired for an approaching festival.** Their wages are 
clearly stipulated. In lines 18 and 19 of the contract we find 





32 P. Ryl. II. 243.11. 83 P, Grenf, II. 67. 
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the expression: “by way of down payment to be put down 
by you in the price.” The word used is the one we find in 
Paul’s Letter to Philemon. 

The usage of the word by Paul in Romans 5:13 can be 
paralleled from a document by the Emperor Hadrian* in which 
he authorizes the announcement of certain privileges to his 
soldiers ovy évéxa tov pé doxeiv adtoic évAoyeiv, “not however 
that I may appear to be making a reckoning against them.” 
Deissmann suggests in a footnote on this document that the 
Emperor wished to avoid the appearance of imposing an 
obligation, or debiting the soldiers with the privilege granted 
them.*® 

8. ’EEadsiqw 

Paul declares that Christ has blotted out “the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us” (Col. 2:14). The 
term used by him for “blotting out” is the same word used 
to designate the process of “washing out” or “erasing” a 
papyrus.*¢ 

A similar use of the term is found in Revelation 3:5, 
which reads: “I will not blot out his name out of the book 
of life.” In Acts 3:19 Peter urges his audience: “Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” In both cases the Greek word éEalsigw is used. 

In his description of the ink used in papyrus writing, 
Milligan says: 7 

“The ink in ordinary use for papyrus was made of soot, 
mixed with gum, and diluted with water. A color which 
had a wonderful lasting power was thus produced, as may be 
seen from any of the recently discovered texts. At the same 
time, the ink, though not sinking into the fibres of the papyrus, 
was easily washed out, when still fresh, a point which lends 
emphasis to the language of Colossians 2:14.” 

For the meaning “wash out,” “erase,” we cite a papyrus.*® 
We read: “The letter which you sent I was not able to read 
because it had been washed out.” 

The practice of “washing out” the writing on papyrus so 





34 P, BGU. I. 140.32. 

35 Op. cit., p. 79. 

36 Moulton and Milligan, op. cit. 

37 Milligan, George. The New Testament Documents. London: 
Macmillan and Co. (1913), p. 32. 

38 P. Oxy. IIT. 524. 
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that the sheet might be used again for other purposes is dis- 
cussed in detail by Erman.*® 

By His atoning work Christ not merely “blotted out,” but 
“washed out,” and that completely, the handwriting that was 
against us. The use of the technical term éEaAciqw helps us to 
understand the meaning of Paul’s words in Colossians 2:14, 


9. Evayyéhuv 


Paul states (Rom.1:16): “For I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” He declares (2 Cor.2:12): “Furthermore, when 
I came to Troas to preach Christ’s Gospel, and a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord... .” He speaks of “the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ” (2 Cor.4:4). He was very 
jealous of this Gospel, which had been entrusted to him as 
the ambassador for Christ, for he says (Gal.1:8): “But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” The Gospel of Christ was his pride, and 
its preaching was for him his highest and greatest joy. 

What was the meaning of this word eiayyédtov in the 
classical Greek? Kittel *° shows that this was used in classical 
Greek as a technical term for a message of victory by the 
Greeks over their enemies. 

Of special interest to us is the use of the term eiayyéltov 
in the cult of Caesar. The emperor united all things in his 
person. He was acclaimed as one who had come to earth 
from God. His power extended to all people, cattle, earth, 
and sea.*4 He claimed to be “the savior of the world.” He 
was the protecting god of the state. Unusual signs attended 
his life and activities. 'These signs announced the birth of 
a world ruler. A comet appeared at the beginning of his reign, 
which was regarded as a special sign of divine favor and 
recognition. After his death his reception by the gods as one 
of themselves was attended by further signs. Because the 
emperor was more than a mere ordinary person, his decrees 





39 Melanges Nicole. Recueil de memoires offerts a J. Nicole, 
Geneva (1905). 

40 Op. cit. 

41 Taylor, Lily Ross. The Divinity of the Roman Emperor. Mid- 
dletown: American Philological Association (1931), pp. 90—92, 112, 114, 150. 
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were messages of joy, and his edicts were called sacred 
writings by his people.*? 

Deissmann ** furnishes a picture of a calendar inscription 
from about 9B.C., which has this remarkable sentence re- 
ferring to the birthday of Augustus: “But the birthday of the 
god was for the world the beginning of tidings of joy on his 
account.” 

We are indebted to the same author for the restoration 
of a papyrus letter,*4 preserved at Berlin, in which an Egyp- 
tian official writes: 

“Forasmuch as I have become aware of the tidings of 
joy concerning the proclaiming as emperor of Gaius Julius 
Verus Maximus Augustus, the son of our lord, most dear to 
the gods, the Emperor Caesar Gaius Julius Verus Maximus, 
pious, happy and Augustus, it is necessary, O most honorable, 
that the goddesses be celebrated in festal procession.” 

Paul’s evayyéAvov was the one first proclaimed by the 
messenger from heaven at the time of the birth of Christ. The 
angel’s message we find in Luke 2:10-11: “Fear not; for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Savior, which is Christ, the Lord.” To preach and proclaim 
this Gospel, which was indeed the good tidings of great joy, 
was Paul’s constant delight and joy. 


10. Ocdc 


Concerning the use of dedcs as applied to emperors and 
rulers Deissmann says: *® 


“The words compounded with or derived from ‘God’ in 
the imperial cult were the most likely to arouse the sensation 
of contrast; they were known to every plain Christian man 
by reason of their frequent occurrence, and their lack of 
ambiguity brought even the very simplest souls, in fact the 
very simplest souls rather than others, into the most painful 
conscientious difficulties. ... Under the successors of Alex- 
ander, who handed on to the empire ready-made all the 
essential forms used in the adoration of the sovereign, exactly 
the same problem confronted the pious Jew into whose hand 
fell, let us say, the coins of the Seleucidae with the legend 
‘God’ upon them applied to the kings. The imperial age 
strengthened the feeling of contrast, since all the titles for- 





42 Ibid., pp. 158, 178. 44 Ibid., pp. 371—372. 
43 Op. cit., p. 371. 45 Ibid., pp. 347—348. 
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merly bestowed on the various smaller rulers were now con- 
centrated on the one great ruler.” 

In an official inscription ** the town council of Ephesus, 
in conjunction with other Greek cities of Asia, spoke of 
Julius Caesar as the “god made manifest, offspring of Ares 
and Aphrodite, and common savior of human life.” Augustus 
is called “god of gods” in an inscription ** from Socnopaei 
Nesus in the Fayum, dated March 17, 24B.C. Deissmann 
furnishes a picture of a block of white marble from a pillar of 
the north hall of the market at Priene, with a calendar in- 
scription in which the birthday of Augustus is termed the 
birthday of “the god.” 4 Even Nero, cruel and inhuman as 
he was, was called “the good god.” * 

Moulton and Milligan®® cite numerous examples from 
the Hibeh Papyri and other collections for the use of dedc as 
applied to rulers and emperors. Lily Ross Taylor lists the 
inscriptions that indicate that divine honors were bestowed 
in their lifetime on Caesar, Antony, and Augustus and his 
house.®! Her book is a study of the Roman imperial cult as 
it began under Caesar and as it gradually took shape during 
the long reign of Augustus. Her chief emphasis is placed 
upon the establishment of the worship in the formal cult of 
the state. 

With the information furnished by the inscriptions and 
many papyri on the use of tds as applied to emperors and 
rulers during the time of Paul, we can better understand his 
reference (1 Cor. 8:5) to “the gods many” and his insistence 
that for the Christian there can be but one God, “the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we in Him, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” With the 
memory of some of the claims made by the followers of 
Hitler in Germany and the Emperor of Japan still fresh in 
his mind, the modern reader is not surprised to find Nero 





46 Dittenberger, W. Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, Leipzig 
(1888), 347. 


47 Dittenberger, W. Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae (1903 
to 1905), 655. 


48 Deissmann, Adolf, op. cit., p. 371. 

49 Minn, H. R., op. cit., p. 18. 

50 Op. cit. 

51 Cf, Appendix III in Taylor, Lily Ross, op. cit. 
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described as “the good genius of the world and the source of 


all good things.” *? To the totalitarian claims of Caesar, Paul 
placed in opposition the totalitarian claims of Jesus Christ as 
the only true God and Lord. 


11. Kvguos 

Paul says (1 Cor. 8:5-6): “For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods 
many, and lords many), but to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” Again, 
he states (Phil. 2:11): “And that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
In opposition to the claims made for the rulers and emperors 
of his day, Paul stated that Jesus Christ alone was worthy to 
be honored and adored as Lord. 

Kueus is first of all used in the sense of “possessor,” 
“owner,” as in Mark 13:35, where it refers to the owner of 
the house. It was also used as a title of honor addressed 
by subordinates to their superiors, or as a term of courtesy 
in ordinary conversation. The woman of Samaria, whose in- 
teresting interview with the Lord Jesus is recorded in John 4, 
addressed Jesus by the courteous term xvgie. Here it evi- 
dently means “sir.” 

There are two usages of xvguos which are not found in 
the Letters of Paul, but which are so common in the papyri 
that they may be mentioned here for the sake of completeness. 
The guardian of a woman or a child is called xigis. The 
word was also used as an adjective meaning “valid.” 

However, we are particularly concerned with the re- 
ligious use of this term. Countless papyri help us to see the 
sharp conflict between Christianity and the cult of Caesar in 
the application of this word. The conception of “lordship” 
was characteristic of all Oriental religions, as Lily Ross Taylor 
points out.5? The kings of the East have been from time 
immemorial “lords” and their subjects little better than slaves. 

The term xvg.og was in common use in connection with 
the cult of the Egyptian god Serapis. We quote from a letter™ 

52 Minn, H. R., op. cit., p. 18. 


53 Op. cit., pp. 1-35. 
34 P, Oxy. IL. 523. 
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which begins with a formula that can be found in many 
papyri: “Before all else I pray for your health, and I sup- 
plicate the lord Serapis on your behalf.” 

In one of the Oxyrhynchus papyri,®> dating from the 
second century A.D., is an invitation from one Antonius to 
an unnamed friend to dinner in the house of Claudius 
Serapion. It reminds us of the stern warning of Paul (1 Cor. 
10:21): “Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup 
of devils; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of 
the table of devils.” The invitation is as follows: “Antonius, 
son of Ptolemaeus, invites you to dine with him at the table 
of the lord Serapis in the house of Claudius Serapion on the 
16th at nine o’clock.” 

Deissmann ** cites as one of the official titles of King 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator, the term “lord of the diadems.” He 
refers to an inscription in which a high Egyptian official calls 
Ptolemy XII “the lord king god,” and Deissmann shows from 
another inscription, found in Alexandria, of the year 52B.C., 
that Ptolemy XIV and Cleopatra were called “the lords, the 
most great gods.” That the title xigios was attached to the 
Caesars by Egyptians and Syrians is illustrated by the same 
author from numerous Greek inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca 
of the earliest imperial period. 

During the reign of Nero, when Paul was active as mis- 
sionary and Apostle, the use of this term became very general. 
An Oxyrhynchus papyrus lists the registration of cattle in 
66A.D. The registration is certified as having taken place 
“in the year 12 of Nero, the lord.” 

In the light of the use of this term as applied to rulers 
we need not wonder that the Apostle Paul emphatically in- 
sisted “that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things in earth and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord.” 58 Paul well knew that there were “gods many and 
lords many,” worshiped and honored by men of his day in 
direct violation of the First Commandment, “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me.” 





55 P, Oxy. I. 110. 

56 Op. cit., pp. 358-359 
57 P, Oxy. II. 246. 

58 Phil. 2:10-11. 
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12. XwrHjo 


Throughout his Letters, Paul sets forth the claim that 
there is but one Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. He declares 
(1 Tim. 4:10) that Jesus Christ is the “Savior of all men.” 
He says (Titus 2:13) of the followers of Christ that they are 
“looking for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” The Ptolemies 
and the Roman emperors claimed to be the saviors of the world 
in the sense of its preservers, and Paul claims this office for 
God, who revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 

In a papyrus ©® dating from about 250B.C. the reign of 
Euergetes I is referred to in these words: “in the reign of 
Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy, the savior.” In another papy- 
rus, of 246B.C., he is referred to as xdvtwv owtijoa, “the 
savior of all.” 

Deissmann * declares that this title aavtwv owtje was 
bestowed in different variations in the Greek expression on 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and other emperors in several inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic East. 

While Egyptian and Roman rulers were hailed and ac- 
claimed as saviors of their people, in the Christian community 
this title became the unique title of Jesus Christ. The papyri 
help us to see the bitter and inevitable conflict that arose when 
Paul set forth his claim that Jesus Christ alone is the true 


“Savior of the world.” 
& e@ t 


This brief study indicates clearly that the papyri have 
had, and no doubt will continue to have, great influence on 
all efforts to translate the Letters of St. Paul into the present- 
day language of the people. Since, as we have seen, Paul 
put his words in the simplest and most direct terms of his 
time, so that he spoke directly to the people in a language 
they well knew, translators are seeking to give a translation 
that in ease, boldness, and vigor of expression recaptures 
some of the freshness of the original Greek. Translators, such 
as Goodspeed, Moffatt, and the scholars who prepared the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, realize, as 





59 P, Petr. II. 8. 
60 P, Petr. Ill. 20. 61 Op. cit., p. 369. 
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Goodspeed says in the preface to his translation of the New 
Testament,® that the “most appropriate English form for 
the New Testament is the simple, straightforward English 
of everyday expression.” 


Today, because of the papyri, we know far more about 
the character of the Greek in Paul’s Letters than the scholars 
of King James’ day knew. The American Standard Bible 
Committee, appointed in 1929 by the International Council of 
Religious Education on behalf of the forty Protestant de- 
nominations associated in that body, was instructed to “pre- 
pare a revision of the American Standard Version in the 
light of the results of modern scholarship . . . in the direction 
of the simple, classic English style of the King James Ver- 
sion.” ® How well the committee succeeded can be seen in 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, which 
has been extensively reviewed in both the religious and 
secular press and which has been hailed as “the most im- 
portant publication of 1946.” In an explanatory pamphlet 
issued in conjunction with the publication of this new trans- 
lation, the translators rightly state: “The Word of God must 
speak to our time plainly and directly.” 

And if, as Dr. Paul M. Bretscher says,** “the translator’s 
task is to try to extract from the foreign idiom as many ele- 
ments as possible, to clothe these in his native idiom, and 
studiously avoid introducing into his translation elements for- 
eign to the original,” then the papyri will continue to be of 
inestimable help to all translators and students of the Pauline 
Epistles. 


LIST OF PAPYROLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


(To facilitate locating references mentioned in footnotes, the abbreviations com- 
monly used in papyrological works are listed first and then followed by the full 
title of the publications) 


Archiv: Archiv fuer Papyrusforschung, ed. Ulrich Wilcken, Berlin (1901 
to 1935). 

BGU: Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin. 
Griechische Urkunden. Vols. I—VI. Teubner, Leipzig (1900). 
OGIS: Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, W. Dittenberger, Leipzig 

(1903—1905) . 





62 Goodspeed, Edgar J. The New Testament, an American Trans- 
lation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1923), p. V of the preface. 

63.Bretscher, Paul M. “The Most Important Publication of 1946.” 
The Cresset, April, 1946, pp. 22—23. 

64 Ibid., p. 20. 
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University Press (1926). 


Fay: Fayum Towns and Their Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, 


D. G. Hogarth, London (1900). 


Flor: Papiri Florentini, ed. G. Vitelli, D. Comparetti, Milan (1906 


to 1915). 
Latin Papyri, Oxford (1896). 


Papyri, Oxford (1896). 


Hib: The Hibeh Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, London 


(1906). 


H. I. Bell, London (1898—1917). 


Hunt, Oxford (1898—1924). 


Smyly, Dublin (1891—1905). 


Prince: Papyri in the Princeton University Collection, Edmund Harris 
Kase, Jr., Princeton: Princeton University Press (1936). 

Ryl: Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in John Rylands Library, J. John- 
son, V. Martin, A. S. Hunt, Manchester (1915). 

Teb: The Tebtunis Papyri, B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, J. G. Smyly, 
E. J. Goodspeed, Vols. I and II, London (1902—1907). 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_Corn: Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University, ed. William 
Linn Westermann and Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. New York: Columbia 


. Grenf. I: An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and Other Greek and 
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Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 16:16-34 


Centennial of the Missouri Synod! What is the purpose 
of a Centennial celebration? Surely not to exalt man, but 
humbly to acknowledge the Lord’s mercies. “The Lord hath 
done great things for us” must be the keynote of our cele- 
bration. 


What of the second century? Great changes have taken 
place in one hundred years. Chicago had a population of 
20,000 in 1847, now a world metropolis. In one hundred years, 
progress all along the line, in commerce, industry, science, 
arts. Men are adopting new means and new methods every 
day. Shall we conform to be up to date? Change our mes- 
sage? Indeed not! The old Gospel is still the only con- 
straining influence, the only means of building the Church, 
also in second century. The Word alone can lead men to 
spiritual victory, peace, and salvation. 


WHY REMAIN LOYAL TO THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST? 


I. Because without the Gospel there is sin and darkness 


II. Because the Gospel alone brings men joyous confidence 
and peace 
I 


Paul in Philippi in response to the Macedonian call. 
“Greece had everything but Christ, and so had nothing. Paul 
had nothing but Christ, and so had everything.” No Gospel 
in Philippi, and without it there was sin and wickedness, un- 
belief and despair. The maid with the spirit of divination, 
vv. 16-18. Her statement concerning the Apostles (v.17) was 
true, undoubtedly meant to harm them. Paul drives out the 
evil spirit and as a result suffers imprisonment and must leave 
the city, vv. 20-24. — This is typical of the unbelieving world. 
Without the Gospel, men please only themselves, seek to amass 
wealth, serve mammon. They hate the Word, and in their 


[518] 
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HOMILETICS 519 


enmity they pervert the truth, make false charges, resort to 
hypocrisy and defamation. 

Without the Gospel of redeeming love, men are without 
hope in the world. Philippian jailer a case in point. Earth- 
quake, attempted suicide. Here was blank despair. The only 
way out for the ungodly. “Cassius, when defeated, covered 
his face and ordered his freedman to kill him in his tent near 
Philippi.” Judas, Ahithophel. War criminals like Hermann 
Goering, who told Chaplain Gerecke that the doctrine of blood 
atonement and other fundamental doctrines were twaddle. 
It has ever been thus. He who is without God is also with- 
out hope in the world. Without the Gospel, men are given to 
materialism, opposition to the Word, blank despair. But with 
the Gospel of Christ, there is joyous faith and confidence, 
inward peace, courage and boldness. Do you see why our 
Synod and every member of it cannot afford to ignore the 
Word of God, but have every reason, also in the second cen- 
tury, to remain loyal to the Word? 


II 


Yes, we sing correctly, Hymn 5:2. Do you doubt it? 
Then let the record speak for itself, v.25. “Songs in prison” — 
a violent contrast. True what maid unwittingly confessed. 
Were servants of living God, showed way of salvation. And 
now, despite dungeon, bleeding bodies, stripes, and stocks, 
they were not weeping or lamenting. They rejoiced in hope, 
were patient in tribulation, continued instant in prayer. It is 
a historical fact that Christianity is the only religion that in- 
spires men to sing. Mohammedanism has no hymnal, nor has 
Hinduism, nor Buddhism. No glorious outburst of sacred 
song from the hearts and lips of the people ever awoke the 
echoes of any heathen or Mohammedan temple. It is “God, 
my Maker, who giveth songs in the night,” Job 35:10. — That 
is proof of'the power of the Word of God. It changes men’s 
heart. No longer are they given to complaining and lament- 
ing, even under the stress of affliction; but in sorrow they 
can always rejoice and exclaim with Paul, 2 Cor. 12:9. Many 
cross-bearers in our own churches eloquent proof of the truth 
of this statement. Gospel makes men exclaim, even in grievous 
afflictions: “Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.” 
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And where the Word of God rules, there despair must 
leave and courage and confidence, fearlessness and peace reign. 
Jailer attempted suicide, not merely because he feared loss of 
prisoners, but, above all, because he had come to the realiza- 
tion of his sin. Feared wrath, saw hell open. Knew no way 
out of difficulty. Asks, What must I do? What did Paul 
answer? Be good? Atone for own sins? No. Gave only 
correct answer that can bring peace to a troubled soul. Be- 
lieve. Accept in humble faith Jesus as Substitute of sinners. 
Gratefully accepted, washed wounds, baptized. Gone was 
fear of God’s wrath, gone was blank despair. In its place we 
find calm and childlike trust and certain hope. 

Thus the Gospel of Christ ever has been power of God 
unto salvation. Dr. Walther in great spiritual distress as a 
young man. Wrote to Stephan. Before opening the letter, 
prayed that God might prevent his receiving false comfort. 
After reading it, felt himself elevated from the depths of hell 
to the bliss of heaven. Walther says that he could not resist, 
he had to come to Jesus. And so the peace of God entered 
his heart. (Century of Grace, Baepler, p.44.) When the 
Saxon immigrants were deprived of their leader and thor- 
oughly disillusioned, they were in great tribulation. Were 
they still a Church? Right to celebrate Communion? It was 
Walther who by diligent study of Luther and God’s Word 
brought clarity into the situation and restored to our fathers 
the joyous faith in Christ. Holy assurance took the place of 
discouragement and doubts and despair. Conversion of jailer 
repeated over and over in Missouri’s history. Hundreds of 
thousands lived and died in peace thanks to the Gospel of 
the crucified and risen Lord. 

Exhortation to steadfastness. Let us rededicate ourselves 
to the message of the past and proclaim it also in the future, 
thus preserving for ourselves and our children the only means 
of peace and salvation. Hymn 53:6. Pau. KoeEnic 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 17: 21-34 
What are we here for? The philosophers of the world 


have given different answers, but their answers all sum up to 
this: We are here to labor, to enjoy, to procreate, and to die. 
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God’s Word gives us these answers: We are here to labor and 
to enjoy the fruits of our toil (Gen. 1:28; 2:15); to perform 
deeds of kindness toward others (Eph. 2:10); and to seek 
to know God. The last-named purpose of our being here is 
set forth in our text, v. 27. 


LET US SEEK TO KNOW GOD 


I. By refraining from all idolatry 


II. By recognizing God as the Creator and Lord of the 
Universe 


III. By accepting the Son of God as our Redeemer 


I 


Our purpose in life is to seek to know God. By nature 
man does not know the true God, 1 Cor. 2:14. Men have 
always sought to know God, but when they sought God 
through the efforts of their own minds, they erred in their 
quest. They thought that images of gold and silver were 
gods, or the sun, or the forces of nature. So St. Paul found 
it to be in Athens, v.15. Everywhere there were idols and 
temples and people worshiping false gods. The whole city 
was given to idolatry. They even had an altar for the “un- 
known God,” for fear that they might have missed one. And 
as it was in Athens, so it has been all over the world. Men 
seeking to know God and following their own minds in their 
quest have turned aside to worship idols. Wherever mis- 
sionaries come to pagan countries, they find the people to be 
idolaters. And it should not really be so, because God is near 
enough to find, v.27. And then all men are God’s offspring, 
and therefore should know their Creator, v. 29. But sin blinded 
men in their quest to know the true God (Eph. 4:18), and 
they became idolaters. Those who seek to know the true 
God must refrain from idolatry. 

There are other forms of idolatry — of which even Chris- 
tians become guilty — and the fear and love of, and trust in, 
earthly things instead of God. When we see trouble ahead, and 
we comfort ourselves with our money, our friends, or our own 
powers, instead of trusting in God, that is idolatry, Jer. 17:5. 
When we are tempted to sin and we think first of whether 
we might get caught instead of thinking that God has for- 
bidden the sin, that is idolatry, Gen. 39:9. All such idolatry 
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we must refrain from in seeking God. Idolatry is a grievous 
sin. But God will bear with us, v.30. God wants us to repent 
of the sin and to battle against it. 


II 


We must recognize God as the Creator and Lord of the 
Universe. God created the world and all that is in it and 
made it an abode for the nations of mankind, v.26. Every- 
thing in the world, the heavenly bodies and the plants and 
the animals of the earth and man, came to be by the word of 
the Creator. Many believe the doctrine of evolution, but we 
shall believe that God made all things. And God rules over 
the world and upholds all things, v.25 b. He rules over men 
and nations, v.26. We are much concerned about affairs in 
the world, labor and management, war and peace, communism 
and democracy, the atomic bomb. What will become of the 
world and our civilization? God rules in heaven. We can 
leave it all to Him. He is the Lord of heaven and earth. 


Ill 


To know the true God, we must accept the Son of God as 
the Redeemer. God sent His Son into the world to live and suf- 
fer and die for the sins of all mankind; and God raised Him up 
from the grave again to assure us that the redemption was 
really completed, v.31; Rom. 4:25. We must accept Him as 
our only Savior, John 14:6; Acts 4:12. Only then do we 
know God. 

Not all will seek God this way. The Athenians mocked 
Paul, v.32. But a few believed, v.34. Those who seek God 
in this way will find Him. They will be fulfilling their pur- 
pose in life; they will enter into everlasting life. 

FREDERIC NIEDNER 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 20:15-38 


Among the Apostles of the Lord there towers — Paul, 
far, far above all the rest. 


Strange! Paul was not called to be an Apostle while. 


Jesus was walking visibly upon this earth, saw none of His 
miracles, was not among the Twelve when Jesus spoke to 
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them privately. The first time we hear of him he was a 
persecutor, Acts 8:1; 9:1. 

But it was vain for him to kick against the pricks, Acts 
9:5, for God had separated him from his mother’s womb and 
called him by His grace, Gal.1:15, so that without boasting 
he could declare: “In nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
Apostles.” 

Should we not give our earnest attention to this Paul? 
Our text presents to us an impressive picture of 


ST. PAUL, THE SERVANT OF JESUS CHRIST 
I. In his faith 


In reading this text and noting Paul’s varied activities, 
we ask, What was it that was driving this man? It was his 
faith, that same faith he preached to all men, v.21. Quoting 
from the Old Testament: “I believed, and therefore have 
I spoken,” he adds, “We also believe and therefore speak,” 
2 Cor. 4:13. Paul was not an hireling who entered the service 
of Jesus Christ for the sake of the loaves and the fishes. No, 
God had bestowed on Paul a true, living faith, not a faith of 
the head and mouth, but a faith of the heart. He did not 
simply believe in the Lord Jesus as a mere model or example. 
He believed in Jesus as his Savior. His beautiful confession 
is engraved forever in the Scriptures given by inspiration 
of God: “This is a faithful saying,” etc., 1 Tim. 1:15-16. God 
had chosen him, elected him unto eternal life. He believed 
that God would not deceive him, even as he confesses: 2 Tim. 
1:12 b. 

Application. That is the true Christian faith, the faith 
which should live in our heart. Our faith may not always be as 
strong as St. Paul’s faith, but there is no difference between 
what Paul believed and what each one of us should believe. 


II. Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, in his life 


Here in our text we see this faith of St. Paul working by 
love. 

a. He undertakes these perilous journeys because of his 
love for Jesus, in order to glorify Jesus among men. Therefore 
he could say that he served the Lord with all humility, with 
many tears and temptations, his life constantly endangered 
by enemies and perils, v.19 b. Cf. 2 Cor. 11: 26-27. What rich, 
beautiful fruit of faith! 
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b. He bore all these hardships and labored day and night 
because he loved his fellow man. Think how he loved his 
brethren according to the flesh, the Jews, Rom. 9:3; 10:1. But 
he also loved the Gentiles. He was so devoted to their service 
in order to save their souls that he is known as the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, Acts 13:47; Gal.2:9. Thus you see in Paul a 
pattern not only of a great sinner saved by faith, but you also 
see this faith working by love. 

Application. Does your faith bear fruit? Is it a faith 
working by love? Let us not neglect to do what Paul tells 
us to do, 2 Cor. 13:5. 


III. Our text shows Paul, the servant of Christ, also as 
a minister of the Word 


Paul had been called and appointed for a special work, 
namely, the work of the Gospel ministry, the work of an 
Apostle, and in this work he showed himself to be a true 
servant of Jesus Christ. 


a. In his preaching he glorified Jesus, preached a full, 
unadulterated Gospel, 1 Cor.2:2. He never hesitated to 
proclaim: 1 Tim. 1:15-16. He was not ashamed of this Jesus: 
Rom.1:16. To know Christ and to proclaim Him was his 
one and only purpose. Text: vv.24 and 21; Phil. 3:7-10. 
Before Jew and Gentile, before rich and poor, in private and 
in public, he preached Christ. 

b. That does not mean that he never spoke of other men 
and things. No, he preached all the counsel of God, wv. 20 
and 27; he warned against false teachers, vv. 28-30; he 
preached all the inspired Word, vv. 32 and 35. 

Application. That is the Word which you hear in your 
church. Your pastor preaches what Paul preached — the 
Word which is able to save you. Do we appreciate all this 
as those people appreciated Paul’s ministry? Vv. 37 and 38. 

Martin S. SOMMER 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 26:24-31 


Three bound men met by God’s appointment. One, © 


though bound, was free; two, though free, were bound. The 
two denied freedom to the one who tried to make them free. 
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ALL MEN OUGHT TO BE FREE 
I. The men of God from the persecution of the world 


II. The men of the world from the capitivity and tyranny 
of sin 
I 

Paul was free. The Son had made him free from sin and 
its dominion, John 8:36. The truth had made him free from 
all error, John 8:31-32. He was free from fear, Is. 41:10; 
Rom. 8:2,15; Heb. 13:6. In this glorious freedom he was free 
and bold to speak the words of truth and soberness, v. 25. 
Paul was happy in this spiritual freedom, v. 29. 

But he was physically bound. Evil men had caught him 
and sought to kill him, v.21. They kept him in bonds, 
vv. 31-32; Acts 25:12. He was bound for the Savior’s sake, 
John 16:2-3; 2 Tim. 3:10-11. Neither ecclesiastical nor politi- 
cal powers had authority to take and keep captive Christ’s 
servant and brother. For he was innocent of any wrong, v. 31. 
His judges acknowledged his innocence and their duty to 
release him, and they regretted their inconsistency in retain- 
ing him, vv. 31-32. 

Do we appreciate our spiritual deliverance and freedom? 
Vv. 27,18. The children of God are free from fear, Rom. 
8:15; from the condemnation of the Law, 2 Cor.3; Gal. 4:5; 
Gal. 5:1; from the guilt, from the dominion of sin, and death, 
Rom. 6: 7-14, 18, 22; free to speak the Gospel, at liberty each 
to reach one and more; free from legalism and the madness 
of much learning. Let us thank God for this freedom and 
apply it to His glory and honor, 1 Pet. 2: 15-16. 

But we must be prepared for experiences such as Paul 
had. 2 Tim.3:12-13. According to prophecy and indication, 
many of our worldly-minded countrymen, who now merely 
tolerate us and confine their opposition to political, legislative, 
social, rationalistic, unionistic cunning, may suddenly insti- 
gate fearful persecutions. What should we do? Appeal to 
God, v.29; appeal to the government, v.32; Acts 25:11; de- 
pend on the Holy Spirit, John 16:8-11; Matt. 10:16-28; and 
by His power and in the innocency of our doctrine and life 
force from the lips of the world the admission that the men 
of God ought to be free from bondage and persecution, 
vv. 31-32. 

Transitus: Though our captors bind us, we should en- 
deavor to set them free. 
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II 

Agrippa, a king, and Festus, a governor, and Bernice, 
a beautiful woman of the world, and the entire court were 
free to meet their obligations to superior authority and free 
to seek their pleasure, such as it was. Physically they could 
move at large. The two rulers reigned not as cruelly as their 
predecessors did. In fact, King Agrippa showed favor to the 
Christians, receiving them at Pella, where they escaped the 
great horror of Jerusalem’s destruction. 

Nevertheless, these mighty and influential people were 
slaves. They were bound by sin and to sin. None of them 
believed the Gospel. John 8: 34-36; Rom. 6:16, 21 b, 23 a; 1 Cor. 
2:14; Rom. 8:5-8. They were held in that hopeless state as 
it is described in Eph. 2:2-3. Soul, body, will: subject to sin, 
and no power of choice, as the text shows! What misery! 

God wanted to liberate these people by the Gospel to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. See vv. 16-23. Though 
free Paul is bound, the Word of God is not bound, 2 Tim. 2:9. 
But Heb. 4:2 applies to these hearers. They rejected God’s 
grace. 

The emancipation of man from the tyranny of sin is God’s 
will, the purpose of Christ’s redemptive work, the aim of the 
Holy Spirit, the joy of the angels, the prayer of the true Chris- 
tian, the objective of his missionary life, the cheerful task of 
our congregation and Synod, the defeat of Satan’s cause. 
Man’s obstinacy, related in the text, must not discourage us; 
his tyranny, cruelty, and persecuting tendencies must not con- 
fuse us. Pray for the poor, bound, condemned man of the 
world. Remember Matt. 5:16,44. Paul is doing all of that. 
So must we. And God’s blessing is upon us, Matt. 5: 10-12. 

Today, at home, for your comfort and joy in the course 
of the Gospel, read the sequel, the last two chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. G. H. Smuxau 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
2 Per. 3:17-18 


Where there is life, there is motion and growth. This 
truth can easily be illustrated by a seed, a plant, animals, and 
people. Where there is absolutely no motion, no growth, no 
development, there is no life, but only stagnation and death. 
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What is true in the realm of the physical, is also true in 
the realm of the spiritual. Spiritual life comes from God 
through His Word and Sacrament. (Eph. 2:1, 4-5; John 3:5.) 
Christians, also Christian children, are twice-born people. They 
have a double life, therefore, to maintain and to develop. 
Christian children, so definitely in the period of physical and 
mental growth, should also in a special sense be in the period 
of spiritual growth. 

Most parents, even those very weak in faith, still know the 
need and value of Baptism. Through Baptism spiritual life 
is engendered, but only too often this spiritual life is not fos- 
tered, not cultivated. Many parents do not see the real need 
of spiritual growth and therefore do not send their children 
to a Lutheran school or Sunday school. Only a fraction of 
our children, only about 28%, are now enjoying the advantage 
of day school training. 


THE NEED OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND TRAINING 
I. Why is there such a need for spiritual growth? 
II. How can this need best be met? 


A. There is real need for spiritual growth because Chris- 
tian growth is definitely demanded by God (text v.18). Even 
a child can understand the appeal of this text. Christian par- 
ents should have no difficulty at all to see that it is the will of 
God that there be spiritual growth. God takes this matter 
very seriously. Many Scriptural passages plead for Christian 
growth and development. (2 Pet.1:5; 2 Cor. 9:10; Eph. 4:15; 
1 Thess. 3:12.) 

Many parents do not seem to understand the insistence on 
Christian growth. They realize the need of growth in general 
knowledge, knowledge of reading and writing and arithmetic, 
but many of them are not eager to have their children grow 
spiritually in the knowledge that has its source in Christ. They 
do not seem to understand that it takes effort on the part of 
their children to know Christ more clearly and more fully. 
This is the knowledge of Christ the Apostle Paul sought after 
and desired to attain (Phil. 3:10). 

B. There is also need of growth in grace (text v.18 a). 
Peter had, in the beginning of the Second Epistle (2 Pet. 1: 5-8), 
exhorted to add one grace to another. He advises us to grow 
in all grace, in all Christian virtue. We are to become more 
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loving, more patient, more considerate, more modest. This is 
particularly true of Christian children. If Christian children 
do not receive sound, sustained Christian training, they are 
very apt to look upon these Christian virtues as something old, 
something foolish, something which they as modern children 
need not strive after. What an appeal, then, the appeal of God 
for Christian growth, for growth in Christian grace and the 
many Christian virtues! 

C. Christian growth is necessary not only because God de- 
mands it, but also because it is the evidence of real spirituality. 
Small children often have a very limited understanding of God, 
of Christ, and of the fundamentals of Christian knowledge. 
They often think of God merely as the Ancient of Days, an old 
man with a flowing beard. They think of Jesus as a little babe, 
they even think of the Holy Spirit as a dove. How necessary 
that there be development and growth in the concepts of re- 
ligion, in the concepts of Christian living! How sad when 
people do not grow up spiritually and always remain spiritual 
babes in arms, who never grow up in Christ! 


D. Our children also need spiritual growth to accomplish 
their task in life, to prepare themselves for the job of world- 
wide missions. Our Lutheran Church has a glorious oppor- 
tunity in the second century. To cope with the challenge of 
the times, our children dare not remain spiritually weak and 
spiritually dwarfed, but they must be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of His might (Eph. 6:10). 

E. Our children, and also we, their parents, need spiritual 
growth to ward off spiritual danger and temptation (text v.17). 
As long as children are very young, living under the sheltering 
roof of the parental home, the parents are able to ward off 
many dangers and temptations, but as the children grow up, 
as they go to school, they are frequently brought face to face 
with real temptation and sin. There is danger that the little 
plant of faith may be crushed and that they may spiritually die. 
It is another reason, therefore, why spiritual growth is so 
necessary. How may we best meet this need of spiritual 
growth? 

II 


A. We meet this need for spiritual growth by increasing 
the influence of Christian home training. Throughout the 
Bible, in the Old Testament and in the New Testament, God 
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insists on home training. (Deut. 6:6-9; Prov. 22:6, Ps. 78: 4-7.) 
If there is to be real spiritual growth, the home and home 
training cannot be overlooked. Parents who shirk this re- 
sponsibility shirk one of the greatest parental obligations they 
have. The influences of the home have definitely been weak- 
ened during our generation. Parents neglect their obligation 
of training and expect the Church and the school to make up 
the deficiency. This mistaken idea does not minimize the im- 
portance of home training, but it emphasizes the need of 
Christian schools more than ever. 

B. The Christian seeks to satisfy the need of Christian 
growth by providing Sunday schools and Saturday schools, 
summer schools and daily vacation Bible schools. All of these 
have their place. All of these aid the spiritual development 
and growth of our children. All of them can and should be 
fostered in our circles. Emphasize the daily vacation Bible 
school. 

C. The best means, however, to meet the need of Chris- 
tian growth is by means of our Christian day school. In our 
Synod the Christian day school has now been utilized as a 
builder of Christian knowledge and Christian grace for more 
than a century. It has stood the test of time. It has added 
much to the strength of our Church. It has helped many a 
child to grow up spiritually. In the Christian day school, 
Christian teachers day after day have an opportunity to in- 
fluence the children through the teaching of the Word of 
God. They also have a wonderful opportunity by Christian 
example, by Christian discipline, to influence the child to lead 
a better Christian life. What a pity, then, to think that only 
in a small portion of the congregations of Synod this best 
means of promoting Christian growth is utilized! The day 
school is not fostered and nurtured, but is rather looked down 
upon and despised as something old, as something that does 
not fit into our modern day. 

May the Lord grant that we may be keenly aware of the 
needs of our children for spiritual growth and development, 
and realize that this need of spiritual growth can best be 
satisfied by sound daily training in the home, in the Christian 
day school. E. L. RoscHKE 
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Ostentatious Display of Piety, an Alarming Symptom 


The Christian must show his faith in his Savior by a life 
of good works. “Faith worketh by love,” Gal.5:6. “We are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them,” Eph. 2:10. 
The good works of the Christian should be seen of men. Jesus 
says: “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” 
Matt. 5:16. Peter says: “Have your conversation honest among 
the Gentiles, that, whereas they speak against you as evildoers, 
they may by your good works, which they shall behold, glorify 
God in the day of visitation,” 1 Pet.2:12. The Savior says: “By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another,” John 13:35. 

We much deplore that among people calling themselves Chris- 
tians much worldliness is found; that by an ungodly life they 
give offense to the world and cause the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme, 2Sam.12:14. Christians are much in need of being 
encouraged by the mercies of God to lead a godly life, to show 
forth their faith by good works, to let the world surrounding 
them see that they are Christians. An exhibition of piety that is 
the spontaneous expression of a heart filled with the love of 
Christ, that seeks to help others and glorifies God, not self: such 
a piety is to be commended, for it is pleasing to God. 

The kind of piety that I have in mind when speaking of an 
ostentatious display of piety, was found with the Pharisees: “All 
their works they do for to be seen of men; they make broad their 
phylacteries and enlarge the borders of their garments,” Matt. 23:5. 
This holier-than-thou attitude of the Pharisees had for its motive 
human applause. This kind of piety the Lord condemned. The 
Pharisees made a pretense of having great zeal for the religion of 
their fathers. They made broad their phylacteries in order to draw 
attention to their religiousness and to their strict attention to the 
observance of all details of the Law. They enlarged the borders 
of their garments as a badge of their extraordinary piety. “They 
say and do not,” said the Lord. They appeared to be very pious, 
but, after all, in their daily life they did not show it. Their 
religion was outward, not inward. What hypocrisy this all was 
we learn from the words of the Savior Himself when He addressed 
these hypocrites, saying: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! For ye devour widows’ houses and for a pretense 
make long prayer; therefore ye shall receive the greater damna- 
tion. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the Law, judgment, mercy, and faith; these 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 
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guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel! Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess. ‘Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and platter, that the outside of them may 
be clean also. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
For ye are like unto whited sepulchers, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones and of 
all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity,” Matt. 
23:14, 23-28. 

Of this same ostentatious display of piety the Jews in the 
days of Isaiah were guilty, as we read in Isaiah 1. They brought 
the multitude of their sacrifices, burnt offerings, and the fat of 
fed beasts; they offered the blood of bullocks, of lambs, and of 
he-goats; they offered incense; they kept the sabbath, the new 
moons, and the appointed feasts; they spread forth their hands 
in prayer when in the Temple for their solemn meetings. But the 
Lord said that it was all iniquity, all an abomination to Him; He 
was weary and could no longer bear it, for those Jews in their 
daily life did, after all, not give evidence of real piety of the heart. 
The Lord said unto them: “Your hands are full of blood. Wash 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from before 
Mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow,” 
Is. 1:15-17. Those Jews were people of whom the Lord said: 
“This people draw near Me with their mouth and with their lips 
do honor Me, but have removed their heart far from Me,” Is. 29:13, 
Mark 7:6. 

An ostentatious display of piety is a dangerous symptom. The 
Lord Himself says so. He condemns an ostentatious religion. He 
warns us against sounding our trumpet in order to have glory 
of men; against loving to pray standing in the synagog and in 
the corner of the streets that we may be seen of men; against using 
vain repetitions in our prayers, thinking that we shall be heard 
for our much speaking. “Be ye not like unto them,” says the 
Lord, Matt. 6:1-8. Sincerity of worship does not call for a theatri- 
cal performance in order to secure the admiration of men, perhaps 
even of God Himself; but sincerity of worship demands the giving 
of one’s self as a poor sinner to God in all sincerity and simplicity. 

Whence an ostentatious display of piety? How do people get 
that way? Both the Pharisees in the days of Christ and the Jews 
in the day of Isaiah had forsaken the Lord, cast aside the Word 
of God, had departed from the religion of their fathers; never- 
theless, they continued to make an outward display of religion with 
great pomp and ceremony. The Pharisees boasted that they were 
the children of God. “We be Abraham’s seed,” they said. “We 
have one father, even God.” But Jesus said unto them: “Ye are 
of your father the devil,” John 8:33, 41, 44. 
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An observation which we cannot fail to make when we study 
the Bible and the history of the Church is that as soon as the 
inward spiritual life decreases, the tendency to rely on external 
acts and forms increases. The inward spiritual life declines as 
soon as, and in the measure in which, Christians neglect to give 
first place in their life to the Word of God, by which alone spiritual 
life is created, nourished, and sustained. The history of the 
Church shows that whenever and wherever the preaching of the 
Word of God declined, when doctrinal preaching was neglected, 
when the sermons became shallow, then people turned to outward 
forms and ceremonies as a sort of “compensation.” In the second 
and third centuries already the neglect of the Word of God brought 
on asceticism and ceremonialism. Asceticism then led to monas- 
ticism. A cardinal fault of the religious services of the Middle 
Ages was the undue prominence of the liturgical element over the 
didactic. Underestimating the place which doctrinal content of 
the Word of God is to have in the Church and in the life of 
the Christians also gave rise to the slogan “Not creeds, but deeds.” 
Neglect of the Word of God does not make for a virile Chris- 
tianity. Those who act very sanctimoniously often neglect the 
common duties of their calling, and their conscience does not seem 
to trouble them. In their dealings with their fellow men they do 
not always show forth that charity or love of which Paul speaks 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians: “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” 1 Cor. 13:4-7. 
Such people are very much like the Pharisees who devoured 
widows’ houses and for a pretense made long prayer, Matt. 23:14. 

The importance of the Word of God is spoken of in the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession in such words as these: “With 
us the pastors and ministers of the churches are compelled publicly 
[and privately] to instruct and hear the youth; and this ceremony 
produces the best fruits. [And the Catechism is not a mere 
childish thing, as is the bearing of banners and tapers, but a very 
profitable instruction.] Among the adversaries in many regions 
[as in Italy and Spain], during the entire year no sermons are 
delivered except in Lent. [Here they ought to cry out and justly 
make grievous complaint; for this means at one blow to over- 
throw completely all worship. For of all acts of worship that is 
the greatest, most holy, most necessary, and highest, which God 
has required as the highest in the First and the Second Com- 
mandment, namely, to preach the Word of God. For the ministry 
is the highest office in the Church. Now, if this worship is omitted, 
how can there be knowledge of God, the doctrine of Christ, or 
the Gospel?] But the chief service of God is to teach the Gospel.” 
(Trigl., 325,327.) “The true adornment of the churches is godly, 
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useful, and clear doctrine, the devout use of the Sacraments, ardent 
prayer, and the like. Candles, golden vessels [tapers, altar cloths, 
images], and similar adornments are becoming, but they are not 
the adornment that properly belongs to the Church. But if the 
adversaries make worship consist in such matters and not in the 
preaching of the Gospel, in faith, and the conflicts of faith, they 
are to be numbered among those whom Daniel describes as wor- 
shiping their God with gold and silver, Dan. 11:38.” (Trigl., 401.) 

The bowing of the head, the folding of the hands, the bending 
of knees, the making of the sign of the cross, the robed procession 
with the crucifer leading, the burning of candles, the wearing of 
robes, the making of long prayers: none of these things are a sure 
sign of inward piety; they may or they may not be. If they are 
used for an ostentatious display of a holier-than-thou attitude, 
they are an abomination to the Lord. “The Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, for he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to 
God and approved of men,” Rom. 14:17-18. But righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost are not produced and sustained 
by genuflections, the wearing of the stole, elaborate ceremonies 
and the like, but by the power of the Holy Ghost through His 
Word. As soon as the sacrificial part of our worship is given first 
place and the sacramental part second place, the Church begins 
to decay. And as soon as the individual begins to measure his 
piety by the amount of an outward display and by a holier-than- 
thou attitude instead of the inward renewing of the heart by 
repentance and faith, he is in great danger of coming under the 
Lord’s condemnation: “They honor Me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from Me,” Mark 7:6. 

In the final analysis, those who make an ostentatious display 
of their religion, especially if they do this by means of self-chosen 
works which God has not at all commanded, are in danger of 
making their Christianity consist in what they do rather than 
in the salvation procured for them by Christ, given by grace and 
received by faith. Of the Pharisees, who were past masters in 
putting on an ostentatious display of their piety, it is said that 
they “trusted in themselves that they were righteous and de- 
spised others,” Luke 18:9. 

After all, David gave expression to true godliness when he 
said: “Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; Thou de- 
lightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise,” Ps. 51:16-17. 

Such true inward piety will then also produce in the life of 
the Christian what God requires: “to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God,” Micah 6:8. 

J. H.C. Frrrz 
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The Question of Altar Fellowship According to 
The Halle Resolutions * 


By Marrsras ScHuiz 


The fourth synod of the Confessing Church in its meeting 
at Halle in 19372 discussed, among other questions, the altar 
fellowship between Lutherans and Reformed. Due to the con- 
troversy between Hitler and the Church and, later, through the 
war itself, the discussion of this topic receded into the background. 
However, the formation of the EKiD at Treysa has again raised 
the issue of altar fellowship, and all Lutherans are compelled to 
study these resolutions and to come to a definite conclusion. 

The pertinent resolutions of the fourth convention of the 
Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian Union read as follows: 
“In view of the present emergency and the question whether we 
are doing the right thing in the light of the Scriptures and our 
Confessions if we, Lutherans, Reformed, and Evangelicals, unite 
for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, this Synod subjects 
itself to the word of Scripture 1 Cor. 10:16-17: “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? For we, being many, are one bread and one body; 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.” On the basis of this 
Scripture the Synod declares unanimously: (1) Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Savior, who became incarnate, sacrificed Himself on 
the cross, and rose again, is Himself the gift of grace in the Lord’s 
Supper. (2) This implies for the question of altar fellowship: 
Altar fellowship between Lutherans, Reformed, and Evangelicals 
is not justified by the situation in the Union. (The meaning no 
doubt is that there is no unitive element in the Prussian Union 
to warrant altar fellowship.—F. E. M.) Separate altars for Lu- 
therans, Reformed, and Evangelicals is not justified in the light of 
the 16th century controversies. Altar fellowship has its foundation 
not in our understanding of the Lord’s Supper, but in the grace 
of Him who is the Lord of it. (3) The existing differences in 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper concern the manner in which 





1 This paper was read at the joint meeting of the Breslau and Saxon 
Free Churches in January at Wiesbaden in Germany. The author, 
Lic. Matthias Schulz, pastor of the Breslau Synod in Berlin-West, has 
been commissioned by his Synod to accompany President Petersen of the 
Saxon Free Church to attend our centennial convention upon the 
invitation of Dr. Behnken. The Rev. Schulz was in America on a visit 
prior to the war. The Halle Resolutions play a large part in the 
formation of the EKiD at the present time, and are widely discussed 
in German theological circles. The undersigned is responsible for 
the translation and condensation of Lic. Schulz’s essay.—F. E. Mayer. 


2 This Church was organized as a loose confederation by those 
German clergymen who refused to submit to the demands of Hitler 
and who followed the so-called Barmen Confessions of 1934. This 
group is now represented in the EKiD. (F. E. M.) 
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the Lord communicates Himself to us in the Lord’s Supper. 
They do not refer to the fact that the Lord Himself is the gift of 
Communion. (4) Therefore the acceptance of the Reformed Con- 
fession is no ground to exclude the Reformed from the Communion 
service in a congregation of the Lutheran Confession, or (5) vice 
versa. (6) Joint Communion celebrations between Lutherans, 
Reformed, and Evangelicals are not contrary to the Scriptural 
administration of the Sacrament.” 

The theses begin with the question whether in the light of 
Scripture and the Confessions altar fellowship may be practiced. 
It is evident that both the Lutheran and the Reformed Confessions 
of the 16th century are meant. It is historically established that 
the Lutheran Confessions do not sanction altar fellowship with the 
Reformed. True, this has been denied. Wangemann, for example, 
in Una Sancta, 1883, p. 269, endeavors to prove that the original 
Lutheran Church did not consider the divergent views concerning 
the Lord’s Supper held by the Reformed as a sufficient reason to 
deny the Lord’s Supper to them. This, however, is not the case 
in the light of the Old Church orders, and especially in the light 
of the Augsburg Confession, Art. X. A rejection of the contrary 
doctrine implies eo ipso a refusal to practice altar fellowship. This 
means that if the Lutheran Church is to change its practice, 
it must first change its doctrine and admit that either Zwingli 
or Calvin was correct and that we have advanced beyond our 
fathers and are ready to adopt a new confession according to our 
new insights into the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. This is 
undoubtedly the meaning of the Halle Resolutions when they 
adduce 1 Cor. 10:16 f. to support the current practice of altar fel- 
lowship. It is well known that these words have been interpreted 
according to the Calvinistic as well as according to the Lutheran 
view, that is, both in the sense that faith effects a spiritual com- 
munion and in the sense of the Real Presence. That St. Paul can 
have only the Real Presence in mind is evident from the entire 
context of the 10th chapter, which points to the relation between 
bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ. Furthermore, 
these phrases are supplemented by the statements in chapter 11, 
in which not only the words of institution are repeated, but where 
the doctrine of the Real Presence is expressed in the most clear 
terms, especially in v.27. The Halle Resolutions, however, men- 
tion no word of this. In the first resolution the general statement 
is made that Jesus Christ Himself is the gracious Gift of His 
Supper. This is not the point, for all Confessions are united on 
this: the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, Calvin, and Zwingli. 
The question is whether this general statement is sufficient to give 
expression to the real essence of the Lord’s Supper, or whether 
the real essence has not been overlooked or put aside. In other 
words, the question really is, whether the manner in which Jesus 
is the gracious Gift is not an essential part of the right under- 
standing of the Sacrament. Before we answer, we must again 
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read the conclusions (cp. Point 2) which the Halle Resolutions 
draw from the first point. The adherents of the Prussian Union 
(Unierte) are granted altar fellowship with Lutherans and Re- 
formed though they have not come to a new and deeper under- 
standing of the Lord’s Supper. On the contrary, the (Prussian) 
Union recognizes the divergent opinions of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed and insists that both should be recognized and that the 
Lutheran as well as the Reformed remain with his Confession. 
The only condition is that the divergence in this doctrine should 
not erect barriers. The Halle Resolutions deny the validity of 
this position. They likewise reject that separate altars for Lu- 
therans, Reformed, and Evangelicals may be justified on the basis 
of the doctrinal controversies of the sixteenth century. This ap- 
parent contradiction is said to be resolved by the new under- 
standing of the Lord’s Supper advocated by the Halle Resolutions, 
to wit, that the Lord Himself is the Gift of His Supper. Therefore 
the conclusion in point 2 reads: “Altar fellowship has its foundation 
not in our understanding of the Lord’s Supper, but in the grace 
of Him who is the Lord of it.” What does this mean? Evidently 
no more than that the historically established and confessionally 
fixed contrasts have no essential or factual value. They exist only 
in our human understanding. Whether Jesus is truly present or 
whether the elements are only symbols, whether the believers 
receive Christ spiritually or orally has no significance for the true 
understanding of the Lord’s Supper. They are only questions of 
an intellectual understanding, which must lose all significance 
when we consider that the Lord Himself is in His Sacrament. 
In this light Resolution No. 3 means that the manner of Christ’s 
self-communication must be left to the individual as an open 
question. As long as we maintain that the Lord Himself is the 
Gift of His Sacrament, all other questions are unessential. Thus 
the controversy perpetuated in the various Confessions is passé. 
But is this really the case? True, the differences in the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper concern themselves with the manner 
of our Savior’s self-communication. But the manner is not left 
for us to decide, but has already been determined by the Lord 
of His Church. This has been the claim of Luther and the Lu- 
theran Confessions. Luther did not write 1 Cor. 10:16-17 —as 
important as this word was for Luther — but “This is My body” 
on the table during the Marburg Colloquy. (See Gollwitzer, 
Luthers Abendmahlslehre, p. 109). The Lutheran Church, fol- 
lowing Luther, believes that Christ communicates, Himself in a 
very specific way, namely, that under the bread and the wine 
He offers His body and blood to be received orally. This has 
never been an open question in the Lutheran Church. The Re- 
formed hold an entirely different view. They consider the manner 
of Christ’s presence a question of secondary importance and are 
willing to follow either Zwingli or Calvin, yes, to bear even the 
Lutheran view. In this respect the Halle Resolutions are a triumph 
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of the Reformed spirit (of indifference). The Lutheran Church, 
however, believes that the “sacramental presence” constitutes the 
characteristic and valuable element in the Sacrament. It is, of 
course, true that Christ is always present in His Church, for He 
offers Himself as a gracious Gift through the Word. But in the 
Sacrament of the Altar He does something special, for here He 
unites Himself by means of His word more specifically through 
His body and His blood to the sacramental elements. By means 
of the oral manducation we receive in, with, and under the 
elements His body and blood. And this applies also to the godless. 
This is His institution: His Apostles give witness thereto, and 
therefore it is the only Scriptural and the only correct under- 
standing of the Lord’s Supper. Therefore the Church dare not 
make the question of the manner of the Lord’s self-communication 
an open question. The Lutheran Church has at all times con- 
sidered the Lord’s Supper a confessional act of the first order 
and for the sake of the truth will abide in it. For that reason 
our shibboleth must remain, “No Communion fellowship with 
the Reformed.” Luther and the Lutheran Church are convinced 
that the understanding of the essence and purpose of the Sacra- 
ment is relatively simple so long as one will not grant human 
reason the right to determine the meaning of Christ’s words. 
If our doctrine concerning the manner of His self-communication 
is determined on the basis of human reason, not only essentially 
divergent opinions will evolve, but finally a clear understanding 
of what the Lord’s Supper really is will also disappear. Nothing 
remains but a few very broad statements with which nothing 
has been gained and nothing has been decided. Is this not in- 
timated in the Halle Resolutions when the statement is made 
“Jesus Himself is the gracious Gift in the Communion”? 

This means that the Lutheran Church would have to forsake 
its former position, as the Halle Resolutions plainly indicate when 
the statement is made that altar fellowship between Lutherans 
and Reformed and Evangelicals is not contrary to the Scriptural 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. This is the nervus rerum. 
According to Lutheran theology the correct administration requires 
not only the teaching of the correct doctrine, but also the rejection 
of false doctrine. When the Halle Resolutions demand the op- 
posite and do so with an appeal to Scriptures, then we must 
express our complete dissent from these resolutions. 


Formation of Canadian Lutheran Council Postponed 


Representatives of various Lutheran bodies in Canada, in- 
cluding those of the three Canadian Districts of the Missouri 
Synod, met in Winnipeg on April 17 and 18 to give further con- 
sideration to the formation of the Canadian Lutheran Council, 
and if so indicated, to effect formal organization of this new 
body. The Missouri Synod Districts were not yet in a position 
to become members of the Council, inasmuch as the constitution 
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which had been drafted in 1945 had not been approved by them 
because of certain sections which they had not considered ac- 
ceptable. All three Districts were agreed, however, in their 
desire to join hands with other Lutheran groups in Canada in 
such relations and projects in the field of externals where joint 
activity and co-operation are possible without violating Scriptural 
principles. The very fine work which these various Lutheran 
groups have performed jointly in Canadian Lutheran World Re- 
lief was to them an indication of the feasibility of working to- 
gether in similar or related projects, and of the usefulness to the 
Lutheran Church as such of an organization such as the proposed 
Council. To bring their influence to bear in the direction of having 
a constitution adopted that would be in agreement with these 
principles and which would enable them also eventually to join 
the Council, was the prime purpose of Missouri Synod represen- 
tation at this meeting. 

The first part of the meeting was conducted as a free con- 
ference at which certain revisions to the proposed constitution 
were discussed. These had been brought forward from within 
the U.L.C.A. and from a joint committee appointed by the Mis- 
souri Synod Districts. Both sets of proposed revisions dealt with 
the question of participating bodies in the proposed Council and 
with the scope in which the Council would carry on its work. 
It had been felt in some quarters of the U.L.C.A. that not the 
Canadian units of the Lutheran Church —as had been proposed 
in the original draft — but the general bodies to which these units 
belonged should be the participating bodies. This had been sub- 
mitted to the provisional chairman as a proposed change in the 
constitution. The Missouri Synod committee, on the other hand, 
felt that one of the important purposes of the Canadian Lutheran 
Council would be defeated by the adoption of this revision and 
submitted the proposal that the original interpretation of “partici- 
pating bodies” should stand. This proposal found support with 
the representatives of the Canada District of the A.L.C. After 
a somewhat lengthy discussion the proposal of the U.L.C.A. 
committee was adopted, the representatives of the Canada Dis- 
trict, A.L.C., and the Missouri Districts dissenting. 

Another important issue raised for discussion was the scope 
in which the proposed Council was to work. It appeared that 
most of the representatives of the groups other than those of the 
Missouri Synod had envisioned the work of the Council as em- 
bracing all areas of church work, regardless of any doctrinal dif- 
ferences on the part of the participating bodies. The Missouri 
Synod representatives insisted that co-operation and joint activity 
in such spheres as missions, education, student work, and deaconess 
work should be carried on by the Council only after doctrinal 
unity had been achieved, and that until such doctrinal unity had 
become a reality, the work of the Council would have to be 
restricted to the field of externals. Others pressed the opinion 
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that the scope of the Council’s work should not be so restricted 
and that the constitution should be so worded that an all-out 
co-operation should be made possible. By another affirmative 
vote, the A.L.C. group and the Missouri Synod delegation again 
dissenting, it was resolved not to restrict the scope of the Council’s 
work in any way. 

On the second day of the meeting the authorized councilors 
went into executive session with the purpose of proceeding with 
the formal organization of the Council. It appears, however, that 
new difficulties were now encountered with respect to the revised 
constitution which had been presented. Certain revisions had 
immediately been implemented, stipulating among other things 
that the approval of the constitution on the part of at least five 
participating bodies should be required before the Council could 
be formed, and it had now developed that organization could not 
be effected because of a lack of sufficient approvers. Those 
present finally resolved to refer the proposed constitution back 
to the various Lutheran bodies which have congregations in 
Canada, and thus having failed in its objective, the meeting was 
adjourned until such a time when the various Lutheran groups 
had taken action on the proposed constitution. 

Dr. Nils Willson, who had been provisional chairman, and 
who had thus far been most active in guiding the steps that were 
to lead to the formation of the Canadian Lutheran Council, tendered 
his resignation, and Dr. Mars Dale, president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in Canada, was elected to succeed him. 

W. C. Exrert 
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Theological Observer 








A Bouquet to Our Statistical Bureau.— The Christian Cen- 
tury (April, 23), commenting on the fact that Rome publicizes 
the “conversion” of prominent persons to Catholicism, states that 
for every well-publicized convert, hundreds of persons quietly 
fall away; many to become religiously indifferent, some turning 
to Protestantism. The editor continues: “How numerous that 
proportion is will continue to be a mystery, so far as the public 
is concerned, until other denominations begin to keep the kind 
of records kept by the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church. That 
most conservative of Lutheran denominations reported a total 
of 1,280 converts from Roman Catholicism in 1945. According to 
the Lutheran, which quoted this figure, the Catholic Register tried 
to prove from it that not more than 25,600 Roman Catholics be- 
came Protestants in that year. That was a considerable admission 
for a Catholic paper to make, but the truth is that the figure is 
probably three or four times as high. The Missouri Synod con- 
tains about one-fortieth of all the Protestant church members in 
this country. Multiply the number of converts received into that 
church by 40, and the total is a little over 50,000. But that assumes 
that no other Protestant church is more attractive to Catholics 
than this rigorously fundamentalist body. This is possible but 
unlikely. So the figure of Missouri Synod converts still has 
validity as a basis for comparison, but it would have to be multi- 
plied by a larger factor. In any event, this Lutheran statistic 
proves that conversion is a two-way street.” — Excepting for the 
statement that Missouri is “rigorously fundamentalist” (Missouri 
is conservative, orthodox, but not fundamentalist as the term is 
used today) the editorial is factual. F. E. M. 


Prayer Program for Pious Pagans.— By resolution of the 
United Council of Church Women in conjunction with the Federal 
Council of Churches, Feb. 21, 1947, was observed as a “World’s 
Day of Prayer.” From the special program prepared for this 
“World’s Day of Prayer” the Presbyterian Guardian, April 10, 1947, 
quotes a number of paragraphs to point out the pagan character 
of that service. The article says: “A spirit of blindness and 
strong delusion permeated the worship service. Confession of 
sins which are no sins stained the early part of program, which 
included this confession of sins: ‘Leader: For our sin of intolerance 
which has closed our eyes and our hearts to fine contributions 
which might have made us all richer and happier, we pray. 
We have not remembered that a wealth of philosophy and lit- 
erature could have reached us from India; that song in its 
loftiest cadence was the gift of Africa; that from China and Japan 
come the most delicate forms of art; that Europe has its form 
of organized industry and America her vigor and youth. In our 
enthusiasm for the growth of our own little systems we have 
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failed miserably, each one of us, to realize that each culture and 
each religion might have its own gift for the enrichment of the 
whole. We have imagined that devotion, sincerity, holiness, and 
humility are the exclusive possessions of our own group. For 
this our sin of intolerance, People: Our Father, forgive us.” On 
this the writer comments: “The philosophy of India of which 
the United Council of Church Women confess their neglect, is 
religious through and through, and can be found on the ecstatic 
lips of cult leaders in the cities of America: The gift of Africa 
to the world can hardly be described in terms of loftiest cadence. 
It had better be called “Boogiewoogie. And one may doubt 
that American women have turned up their noses at the delicate 
art of China and Japan. But if they did, it would only reflect 
their taste, not their sin. The ‘organized industry’ of Europe has 
taught a few tricks to American labor agitators, such as the 
sit-down strike. Perhaps the women want more of this. America’s 
‘vigor of youth’ is evidently something which the women have 
neglected and for which neglect they pray God’s forgiveness. But 
the attack presses on against the exclusiveness of Christianity: 
‘Each religion might have its own gift for the enrichment of the 
whole. This confession explains why, on page 9 of the program, 
John 14:6 is cut in half, with the last half omitted—‘No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by Me.’” Another paragraph from 
the worship program reads as follows: “People: Though the 
earth is dark and the stars are bright, this is my faith: there is 
a hidden light in man. ... Though all men have different faces, 
different minds, this is my faith: one heart moves them all. 
Though atoms, forces, lives, fates, graces, times, each from the 
other differs, each fighting for supremacy—this is my faith: 
all are traveling under the cloud of unknowingness, to the all- 
soul’s temple of rest.” And here is the comment of the writer: 
“In reciting these words the women do obeisance to the pantheism 
of Christian Science. Jesus is not necessary to such a faith. None 
needs to be saved, for all are traveling, willy-nilly, the road to 
Nirvana.” The comment is well expressed. It was a pagan 
worship which the United Council of Church Women performed on 
the World’s Day of Prayer, involving a total denial of Christ and 
His vicarious atonement. And is that the type of worship which 
the Federal Council will spread wherever it is given authority? 
J.T. M. 

Roman Work-Righteousness in 1530 and 1947.— Melanchthon 
says in the Apology that the Papacy places the “works of the 
lousy monks” on a par with the work of Christ, and in the German 
translation Justus Jonas expresses his disgust at such a doctrine by 
adding: “Pfui des leidigen Teufels!” But what of this contribution 
to the correspondence page of America, February 22, 1947: “During 
Lent the nibbling of a candy bar, or anything with a food con- 
tent between permitted meals, is a violation of the Church’s law 
on fasting: and is therefore a sin. In this day and age, as the 
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world seems heading for the abyss, the Catholic laity should fee] 
a profound obligation to make some reparation to God for the 
sins of humanity. In the Old Dispensation, prayer and fasting were 
the divine prescriptions for penance; so the Church in the New 
gives us a similar code. Why do we not joyfully embrace it?” 
FE.M. 
Dispensation from Canon 1102. — According to this canon all 
sacred rites are forbidden in connection with a mixed marriage. 
Only in the event that great harm would come to the Catholic 
Church are mixed marriages performed in the church. In recent 
years this rule has been somewhat relaxed and more freely in- 
terpreted, so that today in 30 out of the 110 American dioceses 
mixed marriages may be performed in the church. When the 
archbishop of South Carolina granted a similar dispensation from 
Canon 1102 he specifically stated that other former stipulations are 
not modified, such as, “that there must be a just condition (italics 
our own) asking that the marriage take place in the Catholic 
church; both parties must have pre-nuptial instructions given by 
a priest; and the marriages may not be performed on Sundays or 
after 6 P.M. on any day.” In spite of the dispensation, To Sign 
or Not to Sign, p. 16, states correctly that the Roman Church 
ordinarily does not “bless” mixed marriages. F. E. M. 


Budenz’ Story.— According to a review of Mr. Louis F. 
Budenz’ “This Is My Story,” in America, March 29, 1947, Mr. Budenz 
was raised in the Roman Catholic Church and received all of 
his schooling in Roman Catholic schools. However, “very early 
in his life he married himself out of the Catholic Church. Con- 
sidering the devout household in which he grew up, the breadth 
of his Catholic reading and schooling, and his early zeal for the 
lay apostolate, this impossible step seems out of character. If 
one may hazard an explanation of this mesalliance and the subse- 
quent lapse into Communism, it might be found in a highly 
emotional temperament.” The review states that Msgr. Sheen 
unnerved Budenz by launching into a portrayal of the role of the 
blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic life and that Budenz was unable 
to find rest for his conscience unless he broke with Moscow and 
returned again to Rome. The much publicized conversion of 
Budenz to the Roman Catholic Church appears in a slightly dif- 
ferent light when one considers his early religious training. 

The “Presbyterian” and Roman Catholicism.— The Pres- 
byterian devoted a large part of its issue of April 12, 1947, to 
the study of Roman Catholicism in its various expressions and 
aspirations. Its purpose in doing this is described in an editorial 
as follows: “The object of this special issue is certainly not to 
stir up a bit of the old venom [Rome’s hatred against and 
persecution of Protestantism]. On the contrary, our hope is that 
this issue presenting the good and bad of Catholicism, as we see 
it, will give our readers a better understanding, a greater alertness, 
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and a deeper longing to work with Catholics for advancement.” 
In an article on “An Evangelical Attitude Toward Catholicism” 
the editor says: “We would propose a formula for Protestant- 
Catholic relations. On moral and civil questions, in fact, on all 
points in which we are in substantial agreement, we should have 
fine, free co-operation. On points of disagreement where principle 
is involved, we should offer vigorous, open, and frank opposition, 
using all the public mediums of expression available. On points 
of disagreement of a minor nature, we should show toleration, 
and in all things we should practice Christian charity and win- 
someness.” The Presbyterian’s discussion of “Protestant-Catholic 
Marriages” was both frank and vigorous. After having shown the 
three demands which Romanism makes on the Protestant entering 
into marriage with a Catholic, namely, that marriage to be lawful 
must be of the Church; that to be married by the Church, the 
Protestant party must pledge to rear all children in the Roman 
Catholic faith; and that the Catholic party must pledge himself 
or herself to do everything possible to win the others to the 
Romanist faith, the writer goes on to say: “Such a stand at the 
very outset gets mixed marriages off to a bad start. Of course, 
Protestant parents, relatives, and friends oppose them. Of course, 
the Protestant party resents being forced to make such pledges. 
If Evangelical Churches should set up any comparable regulations, 
the Roman Catholics would cry out that it was intolerance and 
persecution ... and it would be. Why cannot they see that their 
regulations are intolerant and injurious to the very thing they 
are holding most sacred? Every year the Roman Church loses 
thousands of adherents who refuse to be forced to be unfair to the 
Evangelicals they love. It probably gains an equal number of 
converts by force. Its attitude is absolutely consistent with its 
teaching that Romanism is the only true Christianity and that all 
others are heretics. By refusing, however, to admit that anyone 
but a Roman Catholic may be a true Christian, the Church widens 
the gulf between itself and those it seeks to win. It drives the 
Evangelical bodies in self-defense to do all possible to prevent 
their young people from marrying Roman Catholics. ... Rome 
will continue to lose by being unfair and intolerant, but the 
worst part of it all is that people are being hurt and marriages are 
being blighted by the attitude of the Church that is far from 
catholic in spirit and practice in this matter.” An interesting bit 
of reading we find in the same issue under the heading “A Church 
of Contrasts,” in which some of Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s grandilo- 
quent pronouncements are interlarded with statements from ad- 
vertisements on novenas published by the Association of the 
Miraculous Medal. A strange contrast indeed! What Msgr. 
Sheen says is to win Protestants. The superstition and idolatry 
of Romanism is manifested in the worship of “Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal.” J. T. M. 
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Revival in England? — Reports concerning the religious situa- 
tion in England are conflicting. Some observers say that England 
has reached a low in its religious interest. Others report that 
there is a revival of religion in Great Britain. The so-called 
“Commando campaign” is hailed as a harbinger of a religious 
re-awakening by the masses of Great Britain. According to one 
report the Christian Commando campaign is the greatest evan- 
gelization effort in the history of London and has enlisted 3,000 
persons to preach the Gospel to Londoners. Preachers, business- 
men, even members of Parliament, formed 34 evangelistic teams, 
who are reported to have brought the Gospel into night clubs, 
canteens, railway stations, and factories all over London. During 
the campaign over one thousand separate meetings were held each 
day. However, one of the best-informed Free Church leaders in 
England suggests that the favorable reports on the Commando 
campaign are to be taken with a grain of salt. According to the 
Christian Century, this observer reports: “Whether the Commando 
campaign has broken through the crust of London’s apathy and 
indifference to the Christian religion is doubtful. Methods and 
phraseology were those of the nineteenth century evangelism, and 
both are meaningless to the secular masses. The campaign at least 
showed that organized religion here is able to plan and attack 
vigorously, to publicize itself effectively, and to claim attention 
by the press in a manner unknown for a long time in Britain. 
The campaign also showed that the churches can act unitedly, 
and this impressed many. Another fact which reveals the deep 
interest in religion in Britain lies in the repeated invitations to 
the campaigners to come back and answer more questions. But 
the campaign was also a painful revelation to the churches of the 
divorce between the Christian religion and the common life, and 
of the tragic ignorance of Christian truth and doctrine.” 


An Episcopal-Methodist Church? — In an article appearing 
in the Christian Century, March 5, 1947, C. Stanley Lowell, a lead- 
ing Methodist minister in Dover, Delaware, predicts union between 
the Methodists and the Episcopalians within twelve years. He be- 
lieves that union between Methodism and Episcopalianism is simpler 
than the proposed Presbyterian-Episcopal Merger, because in the 
former no union but only a re-union is required. Lowell maintains 
that the reason for the separation of the Wesleyans from the 
Anglican Church was only concerning ordination, when the 
Anglican Church refused to grant orders to the Wesleyan pastors. 
Lowell believes that the Methodists should be willing to assume 
a “humbling responsibility” which, however, must not be “confused 
with self-belittlement.” In this spirit he believes that the Methodists 
can gracefully receive Episcopal orders and Episcopalians can 
gratefully confer them, and by receiving the Episcopalian orders 
they will only deepen their experience of God. He concludes his 
article by stating: “Will the Methodist clergy be ready to receive 
the orders denied them in 1780 if and when offered? I believe 
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they will.” Both denominations are known for: their indifference 
to doctrine. In the Episcopal Church latitudinarianism is con- 
sidered a desirable characteristic of the Church. Methodism has 
been notoriously indifferent to doctrine, for, as one bishop put 
it epigramatically: “The distinctive doctrine of Methodism is that it 
has no distinctive doctrine.” Both denominations have been pro- 
moting the social gospel with a great degree of vigor. The only 
thing that at the present time is keeping them apart is a man-made 
rule, the principle of ordination by apostolic succession. 
F. E. M. 

An Atheist Heads Unesco. — The Calvin Forum (February, 
1947) has the following report which indeed deserves study by all 
whose interest in Christian education is genuine. We read: “Unesco 
stands for the ‘United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization.’ Called into existence by the UNO, it is intended 
to be an international agency to educate humanity into the ways 
of peace. Fichte’s ideal of the education of the human race is 
to be achieved through this new agency. Peace and security will be 
the inevitable product of education, science, and culture. Here 
we have the typically modern belief that the enlightenment of 
the mind, furnishing man informational knowledge about the 
universe in which he lives, will inevitably make man good. 
Education, science, and culture are an omnipotent trio of forces 
to banish evil and bring in happiness. It is the old liberal humanist 
dream of improving the race by classroom lectures and moral 
(perhaps more correctly: unmoral) pep talks. The man who has 
been selected to head up this organization is none other than 
Professor Julian Huxley, the well-known British zoologist. The 
religious views held by this scholar can be found in his book 
Religion Without Revelation. In this book, written already back in 
1927, he advances a consistent scientific naturalism. There is no 
supernatural. All is Nature, and that Nature is unified and con- 
tinuous reality. There is no personal God. There is no revela- 
tion. Science is the ultimate unity of Nature. Religion is reduced 
to a sense of reverence for this ultimate unity of Nature. Here 
are Huxley’s own words: ‘Had the word God not come, almost 
universally, to have the connotation of supernatural personality, 
it would be properly employed to denote this unity... . What has 
been called God by men has been precisely this reality, or various 
aspects of it, but obscured by symbolic vestures.’ What estimate 
this naturalistic pantheist places upon the Word of God and the 
Christian faith will be clear from the following paragraph taken 
from the same work. Says he: ‘The Origin of Species is today 
a good deal more profitable as theology than the first chapter of 
Genesis, and William James’ Principles of Psychology will be 
a better commentary on the Decalogue than any hortatory sermon. 
The poetry of Herbert or Donne or Vaughan, of Francis Thompson 
or Walt Whitman, will introduce you to new ways of mystic 
feelings. Trevelyan’s History of England is likely to be a more 
salutary history lesson, because nearer home, than the historical 
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books of the Old Testament. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World is more likely to help the perplexed mind of a twentieth- 
century Englishman than the apocalyptic visions of Revelation or 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy of the Fourth Gospel. To sacrifice 
a score of Sundays to making acquaintance with the ideas of other 
great religions like Buddhism would be very much preferable, 
even from the purely religious point of view, to continuance in 
the familiar round and the familiar narrowness of one’s own church’ 
A man of such views is the newly designated head of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization!” Let 
the reader contemplate what the religious views of such an out- 
spoken enemy of the Gospel must mean for this new “international 
agency to educate humanity into the ways of peace.” 
J.T. M. 

Why Religion Helps Mess Up the World. — Under this heading 
Dr. H. E. Fosdick has published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
April, 1947, a plea for the adoption of religious “universals” by the 
various religions, in order that the barrier of creedal prejudice may 
be removed and religious unification of the nations of the world 
may be secured. It is a brief for universal religious syncretism. 
In his captivating manner Fosdick will mislead the unwary, 
for at first glance it may appear as if he inveighed merely 
against the shifting of emphasis from the Christian fundamentals 
to “local peculiarities” of denominations that “have become 
sectarian, partisan, provincial, cooped up in the confines of [their] 
isolated cultures.” But the article sets forth a most insidious 
demand for a world religion, in which the specific Christian Gospel 
doctrines of redemption and salvation can have no place. It is 
ultimately directed against the very core of Christianity, the doc- 
trine of the vicarious atonement. It is an appeal to discard the 
crucified Christ as the world’s only Hope so that the foolishness 
of the Cross, the world’s universal stumbling block, may be 
abrogated. There is in the article nothing new in the field of 
modern religious thought, but what is said is cunningly and en- 
ticingly stated, and that at a time when not only a false ecu- 
menicity threatens to disregard Christian fundamentals, but when 
also Modernism, asserting itself in ever-changing forms, seeks 
to relegate to oblivion whatever is distinctively Christian. It is 
wise for pastors to expose Fosdick’s appeal for universal religious 
liberalism in particular to such groups in their churches as have 
contacts with syncretistic intellectuals, especially in colleges and 
universities, in order that they may be warned against what is 
wrong and pernicious in religious liberalism. Fosdick suggests 
that our trivial sectarian differences have turned religion into a 
babel language which makes man a suspicious builder of walls, 
and he charges Christianity with helping mess up the world, for 
it is that against which he really raises his objections. But what 
messes up the world religiously is the very unbelief which he 
advocates, and the only truly unifying dynamic in the world is 
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the regenerating and sanctifying Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
believing churches must proclaim all the more clearly and forcibly 
as its enemies are trying to bring about its abolition. J. T. M. 


The Least Common Denominator in Religion. — No further 
comment seems necessary on the following item taken from the 
Presbyterian, April 3, 1947: “There are three major divisions 
of opinion on religion in our country, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. All three believe in the same God, the God of our own 
national constitution. All three believe the Old Testament to be 
the Word of God. All three believe in the moral law, the sinful- 
ness of man and the need for repentance; all teach truth, honor, 
monogamy, honesty, and all possess the storehouse of religious 
and moral literature of the Psalms and Proverbs, the law and the 
prophets, and the stories from Adam to Malachi. 

“We see no reason why Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
cannot put aside their differences and build a curriculum for the 
public schools that would teach those doctrines and moral precepts 
that are common to all three. Those few unique and precious 
truths that each faith holds could be emphasized in the church, 
synagogue, or parochial school, but the common elements could 
be taught with enthusiasm by laymen of any faith in the public 
schools.” F. E. M. 


Rationalism in the Anglican Church.— Dr. E. W. Barnes, 
Bishop of Birmingham, England, in a book, The Rise of Chris- 
tianity, just published, restates the old rationalistic position that 
the Christian religion should be stripped of myth and romanticism 
so that it will square with scientific facts. Though a bishop of 
the Anglican Church, he questions the Immaculate Conception, 
Christ’s resurrection, His miracles, and infant baptism. He claims 
that the Virgin Birth must be rejected because it is based on the 
mistranslation of the Hebrew almah, which means, a young woman, 
rather than a virgin. With such men as leaders in the Church, it 
is no small wonder that interest in the Church in England has 
waned to an alarming degree. It is indeed deplorable that a 
high-ranking churchman can publish such rationalism with im- 
punity. F. E. M. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.— More than 1,500 
Protestant ministers in Wisconsin have been urged to make known 
their opposition to congressional bills which would include parochial 
as well as public schools in the Federal-aid-to-education program. 


Rep. Joseph R. Bryson, a lay leader in the Southern Baptist 
Convention, introduced in the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution which would amend the Constitution to provide that 
neither Congress nor the States shall give aid to any educational 
institution under sectarian control. 


Reformation Sunday this year will be observed on No- 
vember 2, it was announced in New York by the Federal Council 
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of Churches. Selection of this day, it was stated, will avoid con- 
flict with the new date for World Order Sunday: October 26, 1947, 
Henceforth, World Order Sunday will always fall on the Sunday 
nearest October 24, date of the formation of the United Nations, 


The House of Representatives has passed and sent to the 
Senate a $5,000 appropriation to help defray expenses of the 17th 
triennial convention of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, to be held in the U.S. next month, although members of 
the House pointed out that this measure sets a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 


By a vote of 19 to 11, the Wisconsin Senate killed a bill to 
require local school boards to release public school pupils up to 
three hours each week for religious instruction off school premises. 
Arguments against the measure were that it would promote sec- 
tarianism among school children, reduce an already shortened 
schedule of regular school instruction, and threaten the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


Pious Catholics throughout the world are intensifying de- 
mands for a definition of the dogma of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, according to Vatican authorities. This doc- 
trine asserts that the Virgin’s body was preserved from corruption 
and assumed into heaven shortly after her death. While not yet 
proclaimed as an article of faith, the doctrine is nevertheless held 
by Catholics everywhere. 


Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War, has authorized a tour 
of observation in Germany, Austria, and Italy by a group of 12 
representative American clergymen “for the purpose of studying 
conditions in those areas and reporting their interpretations to the 
public after their return.” 


Martin Fischer, a young anti-Nazi Christian youth leader in 
Germany during Hitler’s most successful days, has emerged in 
recent months as one of the most influential men in the training 
of young Protestant ministers for the postwar German Church. 
He is responsible for reorganizing a widely known theological 
school in Berlin, the Kirchliche Hochschule (similar to the inde- 
pendent seminary at Bethel), which is now the largest Protestant 
seminary in Germany, with more than 200 students. 


Influx of displaced persons into the American occupation zone 
of Germany has greatly changed the proportion of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in the population. Bavaria, Germany’s chief 
Catholic stronghold, now has a population which is 26 per cent 
Protestant. In Greater Hesse, historically a leading Protestant 
center, Catholics at present comprise 33 per cent of the population. 
Wuerttemberg shows: Protestants, 58 per cent; Catholics, 38 per 
cent; other faiths, 4 per cent. 
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A new issue of the calendar of the Christian year has been 
published in New York by the Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The calendar, which begins on Ad- 
vent Sunday of the current year and continues through Advent 
Sunday 1953, includes all the important church festivals and 
seasons for the next six years. It is arranged according to the 
seven seasons of the Christian year: Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Kingdomtide. 


Increased lobbying by church groups in the nation’s capital 
is indicated by the list of registered lobbyists published in the 
Congressional Record. Among the lobbyists who have officially 
registered is Eugene J. Butler, representing the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, agency of the American hier- 
archy; Rev. James Clarence Olden, Sr., of Washington, represent- 
ing the “militant church movement”; Elsie Dorothy Harper, New 
York, who represents the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


Reliable sources disclosed in Jerusalem that an agreement 
has been reached between the Palestine government and the Soviet 
Union for transfer of church property formerly controlled by the 
Czarist government to the Russian Orthodox Church. The prop- 
erty in question —said to be worth about $4,000,000 — was held 
by the Czarist government prior to the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
but subsequently remained in the possession of local Orthodox 
leaders who have refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
Moscow Patriarchate outside Russia. 


A “National Youth Lobby,” which includes a number of 
church-related youth organizations, will be held in Washington, 
D.C., June 15—16, under auspices of the Young Progressive 
Citizens of America. Sponsors of the “lobby” include Jack 
McMichael of the Methodist Federation for Social Action; William 
Spofford of the Church League for Industrial Democracy; Edward 
Carroll of the National Inter-Christian Council; Leonard Fried- 
man of the American Unitarian Youth; and John Darr of the 
United Christian Council for Democracy. 


The National Council of Community Churches, representing 
1,200 white non-sectarian community churches, and the National 
Council of Community Churches in North America, representing 
300 Negro and interracial churches, voted in Chicago to merge 
into one group. The new association will not compete with any of 
the nation’s Protestant denominations by setting up independent 
missionary and educational programs, but will contribute its mis- 
sionary budget to the Home Missions Council, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conferences of North America, and the World Council of 
Churches. 


An estimated 5,000,000 young people, from kindergarten age 
through high school, will attend more than 45,000 vacation Bible 
schools this summer, according to Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, director 
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of summer church-school activities for the International Council 
of Religious Education in Chicago. The 50-year vacation church- 
school movement of the country has now become a full-time 
project of the International Council of Religious Education. The 
Council has published a lengthy list of study and visual aid 
materials to bring modern educational practice into the teaching 
of the Bible. 


A movement to establish Christian day schools throughout 
the country was set in motion in Omaha by the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, organization of conservative Protestants. 
The Association, at its fifth annual convention, voted to open a 
national office, with full-time workers, to aid local community 
groups in organizing Christian elementary and secondary schools. 
Association officials explained, however, that evangelicals will 
co-operate with public schools “where a Christian atmosphere 
prevails” or where the released-time system of religious instruc- 
tion is permitted. 


Requests for “enormous” numbers of Bibles have been re- 
ceived from Germany, Dr. John Temple, secretary, told the British 
and Foreign Bible Society at its annual meeting here. He said 
one district has asked for 500,000 copies and another for 300,000. 
The Society is preparing an edition of 200,000 Bibles to meet 
German needs. Sale of Bibles in Britain is beginning to mount, 
Dr. Temple reported, and orders on hand will take ten months 
to complete. Daniel Burke, president of the American Bible So- 
ciety, reported that 11,394,200 volumes of Scriptures were dis- 
tributed during the past year. Nearly 3,000,000 were sent to 
European areas. Publication of the first Braille concordance for 
use of the blind was also reported. 


Leaders of ten major Protestant denominations in Kansas 
have issued a “compact of interdenominational co-operation.” 

“We should instill into the minds of our people the inherent 
unity of the Church,” the joint statement declared. “We should 
give every possible encouragement to those forms of inter-church 
co-operation in which our members can work together for social, 
moral and religious progress.” 

“The differences which separate us are relatively minor; the 
basically important elements of our faith are held by all Chris- 
tians. We believe that it is highly important that the New Testa- 
ment concept of the oneness of the Body of Christ should be given 
definite and dramatic emphasis in the reception of members, in the 
administration of the ordinances and in the promotion of fellow- 
ship across denominational lines.” 


Public school education has failed in its responsibility to 
create an awareness of religion in the minds of youth, it was 
charged in New York in a report of the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Education. “The ex- 
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clusion of religious subject matter which so largely prevails,” 
it declared, “is neither required on grounds of public policy nor 
consistent with sound educational principles.” It was also sug- 
gested that other fields, such as history, psychology, economics, 
philosophy, music, and the fine arts, have religious aspects that 
call for study in proportion to their significance in the culture. 
A current proposal to abstract from the various faiths a “common 
core” for religious instruction was scored by the group as “ob- 
jectionable from the religious points of view as well as a violation 
of the liberties of those who stand outside all religious groups.” 


Brief Items.— Youth for Christ International reports that it 
is conducting an aggressive campaign in Germany, Great Britain, 
and Holland. Meetings were held in Frankfurt, Nuernberg, Munich, 
Berlin. 


Among the 76 professors and instructors at the University of 
Erlangen who wove dismissed for political reasons, four theological 
professors are included: Paul Althaus, Hans Preus, Hermann 
Strathmann, and Friedrich Hauck, according to a report in Die 
Kirche, diocesan paper published in Berlin. 


The chancellery of the EKiD reports that the Privilegierte 
Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt will have 400,000 New Testaments 
ready for distribution within the coming months. According to an 
agreement with the Hilfswerk the Testaments will be distributed 
through the Bible Societies, Hilfswerk, the regular trade, the 
Free Churches, and also the various Christian Associations. The 
price of the New Testament will be RM 1.20 (12 cents). The 17th 
edition of the famous Nestle text of the Greek New Testament has 
been printed in 4,000 copies, and the Society hopes that the 
printing of the 18th edition can be carried through during the 
summer. 


Confessional representation in the World Council of Churches, 
as requested by the Lutherans, is provided for in a constitutional 
amendment approved by the World Council’s Provisional Commit- 
tee at its recent meeting in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Under the new 
system, confessional groups (such as the Lutheran) would be able 
to transfer seats to the World Council assembly among themselves 
or pool all seats for appointment by a central agency (such as the 
Lutheran World Federation). Such readjustments, if made, would 
be subject to approval by the Central Committee of the World 
Council. The amendment will be submitted to the first assembly 
of the World Council at Amsterdam, Holland, next year. A peti- 
tion for confessional representation in the World Council was 
made by the American Section of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and was unanimously endorsed by the Federation’s executive 
committee when it met at Uppsala, Sweden, last July. It was 
then approved by the Administrative Committee of the World 
Council at its meeting near London last August.— Lutheran 
Standard, May 24, 1947. 

















- Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Increasing Peril — Of Permitting the Dissemination of Atheistic 
Doctrines on the Part of Some Agencies of the United States 
Government. Wilbur M. Smith. Van Kampen Press, Chi- 
cago, 1947. 84x11, 46 pages. $1.00. 


This pamphlet is directed against a rising tide of atheistic 
propaganda in the agencies of government. The author is a member 
of the faculty of Moody Bible Institute and widely known among 
Fundamentalist Christians as the editor of Peloubet’s Select Notes 
and author of Therefore Stand. He is deeply serious in his 
intentions and sincerely moved by faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God. 

The author’s major premise is that America must remain 
godly if it should prosper. Other lands have forsaken God and 
come to ruin; we must avoid their precedent. 


The purpose of the book is to describe means by which god- 
lessness is supplanting Christian ideals in our government. The 
author quotes the ruling of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission allowing the broadcasting of atheistic doctrines and the 
“non-Christian program of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization” (UNESCO) in support of his 
warning. 

The author’s minor premise is that the American nation is 
Christian. In support of this contention, the author quotes the 
religious establishments in the original Colonies, religious ex- 
pressions during the War for Independence, religious sentiments 
of the founders of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Dartmouth; and 
expressions of statesmen concerning the sovereignty of God in 
the nation, culminating with General MacArthur. Some of the 
author’s materials, though the scope of his booklet is brief, are 
fresh and unusual. 


The author’s conclusion is one which he takes pains to specify. 
We might expect it to be legislation in favor of the Christian 
religion. The author protests such a conclusion but rather asserts: 

Faith in God cannot be brought about by legislation. I am not 
one of those proposing some new amendment to the Constitution, nor 
a law to enforce church attendance by legal action. Never any of these 
things! Let us have freedom of worship and freedom of expression in 
all things that are true and good and right. But if we are not to legislate 
men into the kingdom ef God—and surely we are not, for this comes 
from the heart and only by a change of heart — let us beware that we do 
not legislate in favor of atheism. Let us beware as a government, 
national and state, that we do not give encouragement to those who 
would blaspheme the Name of God (p.39). 


Despite the author’s earnestness and the pertinence of many 
of his materials, this reviewer would take issue with the author’s 
syllogism in two respects. The minor premise asserts too much. 
It states that we are a successful nation because we are Christian. 
It does not distinguish, however, between success in terms of 
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the blessing of God and success in terms of the functions of 
government. It assumes that the ideal government, and, in fact, 
our early government, is a theocracy. The author seeks to register 
a most useful warning; but he does so by confusing the tools 
of Church and State. 

The author’s conclusion should, logically and psychologically, 
be the enlistment of his reader in a program influencing the 
government itself. Actually the author’s suggestions are simply 
negative: that we should not support UNESCO, since it is planned 
without content of religion and is headed by an agnostic, Julian 
Huxley. 

Militant atheism is not faring as well in America as the author 
would suppose, and not because of opposition of government, but 
because of opposition of people. Robert Harold Scott has ceased 
to broadcast atheism, not because the FCC withdrew permission, 
but because the hearers didn’t want him. And is it true that 
UNESCO will bar all participation of Christian thought in the 
improvement of the world? Dr. Arthur Holley Compton, a lead- 
ing American delegate, is not an atheist. Is it really impossible 
to influence UNESCO in a Christian direction? Some of the mis- 
givings of UNESCO about Christian dogma, quoted by Mr. Smith, 
are due to the fact that organized Christianity in the past has 
spoiled “common ground for understanding and agreement.” 
UNESCO will make a mistake if it judges the Christian religion 
by some Christian groups; but Christians will make a mistake 
if they permit UNESCO to keep its phobia by simply repudiat- 
ing it. In this respect the Catholic Church provides a more sensible 
methodology than does Fundamentalism. Jesuit America, com- 
menting on the Catholic efforts to counteract godlessness in the 
American school system, summarizes the methods to be used: 


The first is to make the teaching of religion at every level of Cath- 
olic education so effective as to leave a lasting influence on the lives 
of our students—an incontestable proof of the value of our system. 
The second is the way of influence by participation —in the plans and 
operation of UNESCO, in the field of scholarly and scientific research 
and publication, in community efforts to solve community problems. 

(April 26, 1947, LX XVII, p. 92.) 

At least one of the legislators whom Mr. Smith quotes with 
approval as an opponent of godless communism in government 
is also an unpleasant example of bigotry and prejudice in problems 
within American society. Christian citizens will help to make 
our nation what they would like to have it be, Christian, not 
simply by legislation, positive or negative; but they will do so 
by making themselves so essential and their faith so contributory 
to the happiness of their land and their world that also the godless 
will need them. If today, in the national and international sphere, 
men are seeking for philosophies of life other than the Christian 
one to restore happiness to the world, this is due to an unfortunate 
degree to the fact that Christians themselves have not lived by 
their own philosophy and thus have not recommended it as unique 
and essential. This fact is not merely theory. It is the judgment of 
the Word of God (Matt.5; 1 Pet.2 and 3; Rom.12 and 13). 

RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 
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Infant Baptism and Adult Conversion. By O. Hallesby. Trans- 
lated by C. J. Carlsen. The Messenger Press, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 96 pages, 8x5%. Cloth $1.00; paper binding 50 cents. 


The five lectures contained in this brochure were delivered 
in 1923 before pastors and students at Augsburg Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by Dr. O. Hallesby, professor at the Independent 
Theological Seminary, Oslo, Norway. Upon the request of many 
pastors and students they were translated into English and now 
(1947) appear in the third printing. They are to set forth in a 
rational way, as the subtitle of the brochure explains, the relation 
between regeneration in Infant Baptism and the subsequent adult 
awakening and conversion. This very phrasing already intimates 
that the author’s exposition of regeneration and conversion is not 
oriented to that of orthodox Lutheran dogmatics. He rather dis- 
cusses the subject against the background of the Pietistic con- 
ception of regeneration and conversion. True, Dr. Hallesby ad- 
mits the Lutheran fundamentals of Holy Baptism. Baptism is 
a means of grace through which the baptized receives the Holy 
Spirit, forgiveness of sins, communion with Christ, in short, all 
the blessings of salvation. He also correctly and forcibly shows 
that children should be baptized and that they are truly regen- 
erated in Baptism. But he nowhere states that baptismal grace 
is received by infants through an actual, personal faith as this 
is taught in orthodox Lutheran theology, with great clarity espe- 
cially in Dr. Pieper’s Christliche Dogmatik. Instead, he endeavors 
to show, by applying certain laws of psychology, that in Baptism 
the necessary contacts are placed in the child’s subconscious 
mind and that by these contacts it receives the baptismal bene- 
dictions. Then when the child grows up (especially when he 
maliciously backslides from grace), all that is necessary is to repair 
the bad contacts so that the power of God which comes through 
the Word of the Gospel may again “be on.” ‘This occurs in the 
awakening and repentance of a baptized person who has fallen 
away from God. When such a child is awakened, then the life- 
power, implanted by Baptism in the subconscious, is invigorated 
by the Word, and is sent up into the conscious life “in the form 
of a thought of God which will have such peculiar power that 
it will concentrate the whole soul-life about itself” (p. 43). Such 
awakening necessitates a choice. If the awakened child submits 
to the conviction which it has gained through the awakening (the 
conviction of sinfulness), it experiences repentance (p.74). It 
has now received new light (p.78). So it must make its own 
conscious and deliberate decision of surrender to God, and that 
is (in the author’s opinion) conversion. Here, then, is the process 
involved in the relation of regeneration to conversion: Baptismal 
regeneration in the subconscious, conscious awakening, new light, 
decision or conversion. It is not easy always to follow the writer’s 
exposition, since often he does not speak clearly, while in other 
places he introduces material which seems irrelevant, if not ac- 
tually confusing. Nor are the erroneous views regarding regen- 
eration and conversion righted by such correct statements as the 
following: “To be begotten by the Word and to be regenerated 
through Baptism are to the Apostles one and the same thing, 
only viewed from different sides, expressed in different ways.” 
Again: “To the Apostles it is self-evident that the Word and 
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Baptism work together. The Word brings forth faith. ... But 
faith is not built on the air. Faith is faith in the Gospel.... But 
the Gospel is not something different from Baptism” (p. 89). 
Despite these statements, he limits regeneration to Baptism, while 
to the Word he ascribes the awakening, repentance, and con- 
version. It is the author’s fundamental error that he does not 
identify regeneration with awakening or conversion, but that he 
regards them as totally different processes. A child may be re- 
generated, but it is for that reason not yet converted. Again, 
regeneration to him is a state of grace produced without faith. 
Later, when the child grows up to understand the Word of God, 
it becomes awakened by that very Word, is led to repent, and 
is finally converted, that is, it makes its own personal choice for 
Christ. According to the author, the baptized child thus is re- 
generated and yet at the same time unconverted, which is both a 
contradiction and an impossibility. As seen against the writer’s 
devious and perplexing and also wrong exposition of the rela- 
tion of regeneration to conversion, the obvious and direct ex- 
position of Scripture regarding that relation is extremely simple, 
though here there are processes which God’s Word does not clarify, 
which reason cannot explore, and which therefore remain mys- 
teries to us in this life. Actually, regeneration occurs only by 
faith, which the Holy Ghost implants in the heart of the child 
through the Gospel, connected with Baptism. That faith is actual 
and personal, for Scripture knows of no other kind of saving 
faith. Through that direct faith, which adults, of course, cannot 
perceive in the infant, the child is not only regenerated, but also 
awakened or converted (these two terms being synonymous). 
It is a true child of God through faith in Christ Jesus, whom 
it has put on in Baptism (Gal. 3:26, 27). Later, when the child 
grows up to understand the Word of God, no new process takes 
place in its heart; but with its conscious, reflex faith also comes 
conscious awakening or conversion (conversio secunda, continued 
conversion; cf. Christian Dogmatics, p.353f.). In other words, 
the child then knows and declares itself to be a child of God. 
If in the meanwhile it has fallen from baptismal grace by a 
malicious sin, it does no more than merely return to the abiding 
divine baptismal covenant through repentance (contrition and 
faith). This exposition leaves much unexplained which reason 
would like to have explained. But it adds no human speculations 
to God’s Word, avoids confusion and error, and furnishes a simple, 
workable approach to the baptized child when it becomes a con- 
scious, thinking being, and, besides, this simple Catechism ex- 
planation is much clearer than any exposition that is built on the 
so-called “laws of psychology.” Dr. A. Hoenecke rightly remarks: 
“We must decide the question whether infants can receive the 
grace [of Baptism], or whether they can believe, not according 
to the laws of psychology, but according to Scripture” (Ev.-Luth. 
Dogmatik, Bd. IV, S. 96). Dr. Hallesby errs also with regard to 
numerous incidental points, as, for example, when he says that ° 
Christ by His Baptism actually gives what the Baptism of John 
[the Baptist] only symbolized (p.10). JoHn THEODORE MUELLER 
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Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses. With an Introduction by Prof. E. G. 
Schwiebert. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Brochure, 35 pages, 6X4. Tract No.151. 25 cents. 

It was indeed a praiseworthy undertaking on the part of Con- 
cordia Publishing House to publish the Ninety-Five Theses of 
Luther, of which so much is said in general and of which so little 
is known. These theses are worth studying both to show how 
far Luther already in 1517 had departed from the theology of the 
Papacy and how much he yet had to learn before he could proclaim 
the Gospel in its full purity. We recommend the brochure for 
study by pastors, teachers, and interested laymen, for a careful 
perusal of Luther’s bold propositions explains why the Wittenberg 
professor was moved by the offensive sale of indulgences to testify 
against this nefaricus traffic. Professor Schwiebert’s Introduction 
helps the reader more fully to understand Luther’s problem as 
he perceived th: effects of the indulgence provisions on his 
parishioners. ‘!he brochure is a fine specimen of color effect in 
printing. Its appearance is neat and attractive. May Luther’s 
Theses be read again by pastors and laymen as they were read 
by pastors and laymen four hundred years ago. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Toward Certainty. By Robert H. Gearhart, Jr. Association Press, 
New “cork, 1947. 92 pages, 5x73%4. $1.50. 


Lot’s Wife =+d the Science of Physics. By Harry Rimmer. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 1947. 160 
pages, 54%4x7%4. $2.50. 

These two volumes provide an interesting contrast in apolo- 
getic method. 

Dr. Gearhart is campus pastor of the Lutheran Student Work 
Committee of Philadelphia. He was cited as chaplain in the first 
World War and has held his present post for twenty-five years. 
The method of his booklet is to clear away unclearness or pre- 
occupations concerning the concepts of the Christian faith, to point 
out the inadequacy of non-Christian answers, and to emphasize the 
central importance of the redemption of Jesus Christ in the 
Christian religion. From the theologian’s point of view, the author 
seems to take his time in getting to the point; but his statement 
of the Atonement and the means of grace is helpful and clear, so 
that we conclude that the author is employing a method which he 
has found necessary. Not only student workers, but parish 
pastors will find this booklet useful for regrooving the mind of 
the young intellectual toward Christ. 

Dr. Rimmer’s volume is one in a long series. The bizarre title 
is taken from the last chapter, which seeks to point out the rational 
possibility of miracles, such as that of the pillar of salt. Dr. Rim- 
mer’s style is characterized by exuberant self-confidence and a 
pugnacious readiness to enter into dispute with every scientific 
doubt concerning the Bible. This reviewer is not in a position 
to pass upon the accuracy of the scientific data. From the religious 
point of view it seems an oversimplification to say: “I believe in 
miracles because I have studied science” (page 132). While much 
of this material appears useful and interesting, the book as a whole 
seems to come short in St. Paul’s counsel 2 Tim. 2:25: “In meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves.” 

R. R. CAEMMERER 
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My Church. A History of the Missouri Synod for Young People. 
By H. O. A. Keinath. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1947. 138 pages, 644x9%. $1.50. 


Dr. Keinath prepared this volume at the direction of the 
Centennial Committee as a description of the history of the 
Missouri Synod for young people of junior high school age. To 
each chapter are appended Study Helps, including review ques- 
tions, study projects, and suggestions for additional reading. The 
book is beautifully bound in linen and illustrated in two colors 
by Frank C. Foster. 

Half of the volume concerns the origins and organization of 
the Missouri Synod. Thereupon chapters take up the story, during 
the hundred years, of the training of pastors and teachers, of mis- 
sions in America and beyond, of elementary education, publishing 
and radio activities, youth work, and relation to other Lutheran 
groups. The concluding chapter describes the administration of 
the Missouri Synod in detail. The book is clearly written and 
ably organized. R.R.CAEMMERER | 


The Story of C. F. W. Walther. By W. G. Polack. Revised Edition. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 1947. 167 pages, 
57%. $1.00. 


This revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Polack’s earlier volume 
appears in a highly illustrated form. The book jacket alone is a 
historical treasure. The chapters are headed by appropriate verse 
and Scripture. Condensed but detailed materials on the early 
years of Synod make the volume timely at the synodical Centennial. 
The section on “Tributes and Reminiscences” has some especially 
stimulating extracts. R. R. CAEMMERER 


The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church. By Wesner Fallaw. 
aan Macmillan Co., New York, 1946. 228 pages, 54x8%. 
2.50. 

According to the author, “This book attempts to show why 
and how religious education in the local Protestant church should 
start with the family and embrace the larger family, the Church.” 
In setting forth a perspective of his plan, Dr. Fallaw includes the 
following points: Biblical knowledge is essential to, but by no 
means all of, a program of religious education. Basic to religious 
faith and right living on the part of the growing child is, more 
times than not, parental example which is clearly Christian. The 
child is not apt to become genuinely religious unless he enjoys 
consistent Christian nurture in the home. Most homes of the 
modern community, and many homes of professing Christians, fail 
to live up to the standard of Christian faith. Hence these homes 
can better actualize the ideal if they will confer regularly at the 
church and rely on the church for guidance. Actually, the home 
is more important as a religious teacher than the church. And 
yet, in spite of this, modern society has left almost the whole 
of the religious task to the church. But weekday religious educa- 
tion alone is not adequate; extended Sunday morning teaching 
periods alone are not adequate. Christian nurture is safely achieved 
only as homes, parents, and children together examine and share 
by repeated testing the terms of Christian thought and act. Parents, 
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as religious teachers in the home, and other adults, as teachers of 
religion in the church, can unite for common and clear effort to 
teach children — if a church provides leadership and incentive, 
The home has the right to expect of its church helpful and devoted 
teaching; the church has the right to expect of the home teaching 
which is done systematically as well as indirectly by mothers and 
fathers who refuse to make their child religiously underprivileged 
because of parental inertia, indecision or preoccupation with things 
of lesser value. The local church should purpose, therefore, to 
guide the religious living of the family as a whole. This guidance 
is best effected by an educational procedure. This procedure 
necessitates a program. This book outlines a program. (P. 206f.) 

Dr. Fallaw offers a plan evolved after six years of experience 
in Winnetka, Ill. Pastors will find it stimulating and rich with 
many practical suggestions which can be put to use in any con- 
gregation. It will help solve the dilemma in which the Church is 
finding itself as it is gradually losing its hold on the home. While 
the book is permeated with the views of liberal theology, the basic 
thesis of the author is sound. 

Dr. Fallaw is now Associate Professor of Religious Education at 
Andover Newton Theological School and was formerly a Director 
of Religious Education at Winnetka Congregational (Community) 
Church. Artur C. Repp 


The Lodge. By Karl Kurth. Concordia Publishing House, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 1947. Price: Ten cents. 

This tract on lodgery is designed for use especially “in the 
upper grades of our Christian day schools and catechumen classes.” 
Rev. Kurth presents our case against the lodge under the heads: 
God, God’s Plan of Salvation, Prayer, Oaths, Secrecy. The tract 
is replete with Scripture passages selected with great care. The 
author correctly observes: “Our first duty, therefore, when we 
are presenting the lodge to our children, must be to give them a 
solid standing on the Bible and then show them to what extent 
the teachings of the lodge are contrary to the teachings of the 
Bible.” Our pastors will find this tract eminently useful. May 
God bless its testimony. Paut M. BReETSCHER 


Lenten Name Pictures of Jesus. By R. R. Belter. Lutheran Lit- 
erary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Brochure, 32 pages, 342 x5. 
20 cents. 

This is an excellent Lenten booklet of devotions, explaining the 
various names which Scripture ascribes to Jesus and which show 
what He is to those who believe in Him. The meditations are 
brief but to the point, and the brochure has been so arranged that 
it can be used as a gift book for confirmands. The meditation 
on “Names for Him on Easter Morn” points out the meaning 
of the risen Savior for all true Christians. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Story Picture Lessons for the Cradle Roll, edited by the Rev. A. C. 
Mueller under the auspices of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, 26 leaflets, Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 5% x7. 
45 cents per set. 
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Story Picture Lessons for Little Children, edited by the Rev. A. C. 
Mueller under the auspices of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion, 52 leaflets, Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 5% x7. 
60 cents per set. 

Many pastors have found the Cradle Roll Department con- 
ducted as a home department to the Sunday school a valuable 
adjunct to the educational and mission program of the Church. 
The Story Picture Lessons for the Cradle Roll are the answer 
toward an effective program to help link the home and the church 
together. Christian parents will welcome these suggestions and 
attractive leaflets. They contain beautiful pictures in color never 
used in any of the Concordia series before, chosen to illustrate 
the lesson at the small child’s level. The stories were chosen with 
care and are told in simple language for children below the age 
of three. Each leaflet contains an open letter to the parent making 
general suggestions for Christian home training. Every lesson 
suggests a child’s song for the parents to repeat or sing. 

When these leaflets are used together with the Concordia 
Personalized Cradle Roll system, pastors have taken a forward 
step in undergirding the homes of their congregations. 

The Story Picture Lessons for Little Children are similar to 
the series described above. However, there are fifty-two leaflets 
in this set and they are designed for children between the ages 
of three and four years, either for the Nursery Department of 
the Sunday school or for the home. An additional feature are 
the black and white pictures to supplement the colored frontis- 
piece. The suggestions to the parents or teachers are particularly 
valuable. A manual is planned for this series. These leaflets 
are to be used before the Concordia Lessons for the Beginners’ 
Department. ArTHUR C. REpP 


The Church and Christian Education. Paul H. Vieth, Editor. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1947. 314 pages, 54%4x7%4. $2.50. 
In 1944 the International Council of Religious Education 
authorized an inquiry into the present status of Christian education. 
The 1946 and 1947 annual meetings of the Council received the 
reports of the committee which had been appointed to undertake 
the task. This book, according to the author, presents a more 
popular statement of the implication and the findings of the study 
of this committee, of which he was chairman, and as such it is 
a worth-while contribution to the literature on religious education. 
Beginning with a survey of education in the Church of America, 
Vieth shows how the Protestant Church arrived at its present 
status. He delineates the position of the Sunday school, the youth 
movement, vacation church school, weekday church school, and 
other educational activities. Out of this historic survey seven 
problems arise, which the book then considers individually: The 
Foundations of Christian Education in Theology and Educational 
Theory; Christian Education in the Local Church; The Curriculum; 
The Place of the Home in Education; Leadership; The Community 
and Christian Education; and Overhead Organization of Religious 
Education. In a concluding chapter the author offers his evaluation 
of the movement of Christian education in terms of education in, 
for, and by the church; lay workers; the home; Christian theology; 
methods; supervision; and religion in general education. 
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While this book reflects the modernistic theology of the Inter- 
national Council, it is refreshingly conservative in the light of 
much literature in this field. Being a report chiefly of the activities 
of that part of the Protestant Church affiliated with the Council, it 
omits the important part the parochial school can play and does 
not reflect the work of the Walther League in the youth movement 
nor some of the other contributions of the conservative wing in 
Protestantism. We highly recommend the book to anyone inter- 
ested in an analysis of Christian education, especially the Sunday 
school. It has implications and offers suggestions which can be 
applied also to our Church. Stimulating throughout, it opens new 
vistas of potentialities too often neglected also by the Lutheran 
Church today. ArtuHuR C. Repp 
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